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AN ERA OF OPEN DEBATE IN IOWA 


By ORA WILLIAMS 


The story of human achievement would be incomplete 
without a chapter on oratory. On the anvils in the forge 
of open debate men hammer out their patterns of society. 

The rise of mankind has been slow and sure. It is by 
the steady unfoldment of all human faculties, step by 
step, measuring the pathway to the divine goal by the 
yardstick of experience, that the race is being prepared 
for its destiny. The substantial fruit which sustains the 
onward going comes out of the open debate where the 
lessons of history are explained and applied by the power 
of logic. 

Oratory is a brilliant flower blooming by the wayside. 
But it is more than a framing of fine phrases. It is the 
adornment of the realities. It clothes the naked truth 
with fitting garments. Its workshop is the forum. 


There was an era of open debate in Iowa, perhaps more 
than one; but it was my good fortune to have had a choice 
ringside seat as an observer of such an era that now seems 
like a sort of half-way place between the beginnings and 
the more substantial structure of today. It was a transi- 
tion period. New lines of demarcation were being found 
and delimited. It was a time of growth. 

They did not fully understand it, but now it can be 
easily recognized that these clashing debaters were at 
work on at least one part of the substantial structure 
built by the industry and loving kindness of strong sons 
of pioneers and courageous daughters of frontier women 
—this incomparable Iowa. 

They who were out in front in the time I have in mind 
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did not line up for or against by any arbitrary rule. It 
was because of what they were that they adhered to 
views and opinions that clashed harshly. They ironed 
out their differences with candid discussion. It was 
simply that they had to do it that way. The traditions 
that came down from the high prairies and filtered 
through the green fringe of woodlands forbade conceal- 
ment. The pageant of progress was a noisy parade. 

In the time when Iowa folks cut notches in their gun- 
stocks, the neighbors sat around bright hearthstones in 
candle-lighted cabins and gravely discussed the sayings 
of great American orators. They passed the blue-backed 
spelling books and ponderous readers on tq their children. 
They were familiar with the gems of oratory and the 
sound maxims of the good life. 

The era of open debate I have in mind was in full swing 
in the middle of a cold winter. That was not uncommon, 
but it seemed colder because it was a long walk from the 
business district of the capital city to the almost finished 
state house. It was better, anyway, for a poor reporter 
to walk and pick up ideas on the way. The mules toiled 
hard with the toy streetears on the unpaved streets. The 
big folks used herdies with hard springs, and some of the 
boys had bicycles with high wheels. The board walks 
were easy on the feet. 


ADVENT OF A GOVERNOR 


A new governor was about to step into office and the 
Des Moines people were somewhat disturbed. He was a 
stranger, a farmer and miller from somewhere on the 
Turkey river, a Connecticut yankee become an Iowa busi- 
ness man and student of statecraft. Here was new blood 
coming into the life stream of the state. All worth-while 
periods are like that. Government by the people is ever 
in the process of being made over. 

The new governor came to his job splendidly equipped. 
He had been a leader in the state senate several sessions. 
Here he was with a legislature pretty well filled with able 
men. There had been twenty previous legislative meet- 
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ings. Not all legislation had been good. William Larra- 
bee was resolved, as governor, to show that Iowa had 
come of age, or was about to reach maturity. He was not 
an orator, nor a debater; but he was a thinker and a 
worker.! 


As if to link the past with the future, a little group of 
pioneers about that time formed the Iowa Pioneer Law- 
makers association and pledged that reunions would con- 
tinue. That was my opportunity, as a raw reporter on 
the leading daily paper, to contact some of the real pio- 
neers and to help them in keeping history straight. I 
nearly lost out by not keeping my eye on important manu- 
scripts; but was saved by recovery of the same from the 
composing room waste basket. That act of rescue won 
for me the lifelong friendship of that grand lover of Iowa 
history, Charles Aldrich, whose name will always be 
associated with the unique organization of former legis- 
lators and their reunions. Why, there were men present 
who had been in the territorial legislatures and in the 
state constitutional convention. 

The new capitol smelled of fresh piant, and in my daily 
rounds I visited the rickety old temporary state house 
where the battered desks of the state senators were still 
in use by the supreme court. The scars had not yet been 
removed from the doors where an elected state official 
had been evicted with a crowbar as a substitute for a 
door key, by Company A of the Iowa National Guard. 

The supreme court had not yet been given a permanent 
habitation and was still “on wheels.” But the new legis- 
lative halls, already once used, were so fine that the 
Iowa folks stepped on the rich red carpet with awe and 
profound respect. 


THE STATE CAPITOL YET UNFINISHED 


There was the din of hammers resounding in the deep 
well of the state house rotunda, and the capitol commis- 


1Wm. Larrabee was governor from January, 1886 for four years. This article 
was prepared by the writer on request of the late Curator BE. R. Harlan a num- 
ber of years ago and left by him in the file of reserve material for THE ANNALS 
or IowA, but recently resurrected and slightly revised. 
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sion had moved from across the street and was closing up 
the books. Not a beam or panel had been set without the 
personal supervision of Robert Finkbine. In the office, 
Col. Peter A. Dey pored over the blue prints and Gen. 
Ed. Wright made up the payrolls. When the commission 
was dismissed, rather unkindly, a check-up of the ac- 
counts showed a balance of errors amounting to $3.77 on 
a three million dollar job lasting fifteen years. 

There was no great flood of bills before the Twenty- 
first General Assembly (1886) in part due to the fact 
that writing out bills on foolscap paper with scratchy 
pens is tiresome. But there were junketing trips, com- 
mittee investigations and the pocketing of surplus bills 
and useless petitions. 

Here, with history in the process of being made, it was 
my privilege to sit in the scorner’s seat and calmly survey 
the proceedings. It was part of my business to correctly 
report as to what some men wanted and what others did 
not want. There were no supermen around, but there 
were several groups of determined men who had come 
with ideas. It was really high time for a change in some 
things, and this fact was sensed by a goodly number of 
earnest workers and able debaters. Another thing that 
helped matters along was the fact there were four daily 
newspapers in the capital city and they vied with each 
other in carrying to their readers accurate summaries of 
what was said and done in the legislative halls. “Ret” 
Clarkson was in the heydey of his great influence, and 
in his den beneath the old “clock tower” he carried on 
with the zeal of a social crusader. 


There was a hang-over from the discredited Granger 
days, and Governor Larrabee soon became engaged, right 
at his desk in the executive office, in writing his-book 
on the railroad question. The question what to do about 
the drinks was also becoming irritating. There was 
abundant material for discussion.2 


The old school, if it might be so called, was still vig- 


*The book ‘The Railroad Question” written by Governor Larrabee while in 
office became a much used text book for the campaign to secure regulation of 
freight rates, in which Iowa took a leading place very early. 
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orous. In the Senate there was Wm. G. Donnan, who had 
served in Congress and was now wrestling with state 
problems. There, also, was John S. Woolson, already a 
veteran in legislation, and later to go to the Federal 
bench. Both of these men were strong debaters. Perhaps 
they could fairly be called orators. 

Over in the House there was a group of young men. 
James G. Berryhill and Robert G. Cousins were newly in 
the field. They were both aggressive with firm convic- 
tions. The Polk county man had come fully determined 
upon a solution of the railroad rate question that would 
give Iowa industries a chance to grow. The Cedar county 
man was trying out his unrivaled eloquence in defense 
of things as they were. They and others represented the 
new spirit of Iowa as separate from the old. 

If the best news stories developed in the House, it was 
because there were fewer restraints on the floor. Some 
of the men who are best remembered also are worthy of 
mention. 


The voters of Des Moines had sent to the House the 
intrepid pioneer, Wesley Redhead, printer, miner, book 
seller, banker. Occupying seats on the floor were S. M. 
Weaver and W. 8S. Withrow, both of whom were to go to 
the supreme bench in after years. They had keen in- 
tellects. One there was who held in restraint his fine 
gift of oratory, Oley Nelson, the Sage of Slater, who 
staged a much later come-back. Near him was the square- | 
jawed Col. Phil Schaller, of broken but vigorous speech, 
who got nearly everything he went after except the sol- 
diers’ home. John E. Craig spoke always to the point, 
and he later made his mark on the bench. John T. Ham- 
ilton and John H. Keatley watched over the interests of 
the minority, politically, and the one became speaker at a 
later session by a queer compromise of a deadlock, while 
the other kept the ‘Missouri slope” awake as an editorial 
critic of almost everything. 

Two young members long survived. Ed C, Roach lived 
until a late day, and John A. Storey, served on the bench, 
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then back to the House from another county, and still 
lives in fine old age. 

Among the captains there was Capt. Albert Head, to 
be speaker, and Capt. A. J. Lyons who became state audi- 
tor. Silas Wilson was growing apples in Cass county but 
was a hard worker in legislation. W. B. Culbertson knew 
how to talk longer than anyone else and there were no 
rules limiting debate. 

It seems a little odd now to recall that there was an 
active “third party” represented. Geo. L. Finn was at 
the beginning of his queer career, and W. H. Robb started 
things off in the House with a resolution looking to have 
somebody at Washington coin all the silver in the world 
and pay off the petty national debt. But it was too soon 
to work up much heat about the weight of dollars, and 
the legislature yawned when told that wealth doesn’t 
come out of the ground but out of a mint or a printing 
press. 


MANY MEN OF GREAT ABILITY 


If there was spirited debate in the House, there were 
fierce and almost bitter arguments that made the Senate 
chamber ring. It seemed to me then that there were 
giants come out of the small communities. Perhaps it 
was the distortion of comparison. Even at that there 
were some mature reporters in the press gallery—Bryson 
Bruce, Freeman Conaway, Henry Shaver, L. F. Andrews, 
Ella Hamilton and others. But it was in the Senate that 
legislative proposals were hammered into laws by the 
good old way of open debate and honest discussion. Much 
more than in later years legislation was made on the 
floor. 


Reference has been made to Donnan and Woolson, able 
“men of entirely different temperaments; one a man with 
a heavy club and the other the ideal scholar in politics. 
Gifford S. Robinson was finding his place in legislation 
preparatory to a long career on the bench and board of 
control. There were sedate and thoughtful new men like 
Dr. Timothy J. Caldwell, Eli Wilkin, Lewis Miles, John 
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D. Glass and Ben McCoy. J. G. Hutchinson, of Ottumwa, 
was earnest in proposing the then novel idea of registra- 
tion and the secret ballot, or as it was then called the 
“Australian ballot,” now universally used. But it failed 
to carry him to the governorship against the rising tide 
of demand for “liberty,” as against prohibition. 

This “liquor question” kept bobbing up at every turn. 
Able orators like Talton E. Clark and Preston M. Sutton 
made eloquent talks on the subject, and W. W. Dodge ex- 
pended at least a part of his fine oratory on the subject. 
Dodge published a book on oratory and included a lot of 
his own good speeches. 

The Civil war (not a “‘war between the states”) was 
not so far off but there were colonels a-plenty in the legis- 
lature—Gatch, Sweeney, Scott, McCoy, and others. La- 
fayette Young was a new-comer in the field and not yet 
entitled to be called a colonel. The always wise Matt Par- 
rott was preparing for a later career as presiding officer 
of the Senate. 

On the off side, politically, there was the conspicuous 
Lemuel E. Bolter, the “tall cottonwood of the Missouri,” 
as his friends called him; and the courtly Wm. J. Knight, 
from Dubuque; associated with Chas. E. Whiting, W. O. 
Schmidt and P. B. Wolfe. 

That which is best remembered of this period is the 
freedom and frankness of open discussion of every live 
topic. In both the Senate and the House there were many 
ready debaters. And there was much to talk about and 
much to do. Social legislation was coming to the front. 
The session of 1886 provided for arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, for pure food, for mine inspection, for regulation of 
medical practice, for protection of lakes. It abolished the 
circuit courts and took the supreme court off its wheels, 
regulated corporations, and gave us the first law for 
registration of voters. 


TROUBLESOME ISSUES FOR LEGISLATION 


Then there was the troublesome question of what to do 
with the demand of women for the right to vote. J. Ellen 
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Foster, a brilliant woman attorney, headed a petition, and 
was joined by Mrs. Callanan, Mrs. Aldrich and. others. 
Most of the legislators preferred to side-step the issue 
they raised. 

But the question of what to do about the drinks was a 
live issue and in its heydey. Trial had been made of every- 
thing—almost. Happily up tq that time whiskey regula- 
tion was something related to the male sex only. It had 
not become timely for authentic declaration as to how 
nearly full should be the glasses of super-ladies. The 
height of the foot-rail, the price of the city license, and 
such things, sufficed for a vast amount of oratory. 

Then there was the “railroad issue,” which at that 
time meant rail rates and railroad taxation. The new 
governor read the riot act to the then railroad commis- 
sion, and scotched the railroad lobby. As he wrote his 
book on the subject, while sitting at his desk in the execu- 
tive office, he paused more than once to ask me, and per- 
haps other news-gatherers, as to matters touching the 
question. But the rate question did not reach a climax 
until the next session, when Governor Larrabee put 
through, with the assistance of Albert B. Cummins and 
other noble statesmen of the Twenty-second General As- 
sembly, the commission law which still stands. 


Incidental to the temperance issue there was an occur- 
rence about this time that caused a great furore. An 
_appealing lecturer on temperance (Mrs. Helen Gougar) 
was asked to address a meeting in a legislative hall. Now 
it so happened that somewhere there had been placed in 
the law a provision forbidding the use of the legislative 
halls for any purpose other than the sessions of house and 
senate. The proposal to profane the halls with ordinary 
oratory aroused deep resentment. Of course, being a 
woman, she had her way and spoke in the senate cham- 
ber to a committee meeting largely attended. 

A sharp and troublesome battle was waged over loca- 
tion of the soldiers’ home just authorized. They were 
going to do it by ballot in joint assembly. The cities and 
places that were bidding for the location had splendidly 
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entertained the junketing investigators who looked into 
the merits of about twenty places. And through sixty-one 
fruitless ballots there was division and a failure to agree 
on location. The choice was finally left to an independent 
commission. 

As I look back now after the lapse of more than a half 
century and survey the scene, it seems to me that the 
most conspicuous feature of legislation was that of fram- 
ing and finishing the bills on the anvil of open debate 
with the hammers of sincere eloquence. 

Now this art of oratory was not artificial. We still 
loved the town lyceum and the rural “night school,” in 
which there was much of training for the young people. 
Our boys and girls held their heads high and their shoul- 
ders well back as they were drilled in the traditions of 
the McGuffey era of scholarship. In political circles a 
wise sifting process was carried on in the precinct cau- 
cuses and county conventions. Men were chosen for legis- 
lative service who had been tested for ability and meas- 
ured for their understanding of the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 


IN THE OLD BRICK CAPITOL 


As I have previously stated, the old pile that had served 
as seat of government for twenty-five years was still be- 
ing used. The basement floor of the new state house was 
cluttered with debris. It was never intended, anyhow, 
that there should be offices in these low rooms. They 
were to be storage vaults only. But the room right under 
the corner stone that bears the inscription “Iowa 1873” 
had been swept out and the geological survey had a dis- 
play of rocks and coal. Yes, and rather grudgingly, the 
State had granted to Charles Aldrich the right to set up 
alongside the fossils, his cases of precious autographs 


3At the beginning of the balloting for location, Burlington led with Marshall- 
town one behind, followed by Sac City, Jefferson, Colfax, Mason City, Cedar 
Rapids, McGregor, Hampton, Dubuque, Indianola, Decorah, Ottumwa, West Union, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Grinnell, Algona, Boone, Fort Dodge, Denison and 
Davenport. Votes were also given later for Shenandoah, Marengo, Fort Madison, 
Red Oak, Oskaloosa, Bloomfield, Winterset, Clarinda, Le Mars, Lost Nation, High- 
landville, New Hampton, Harlan, Calmar, Van Horn, Woodburn, Iowa Falls, New- 
ton, Polk City, Pulaski, Rising Sun, Chariton, Sioux City, and Creston. The final 
selection of Marshalltown was by a commission of eleven named by the governor. 
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which became the foundation for the state historical de- 
partment, so long guided worthily by him and Edgar R. 
Harlan, his splendid successor. 

In the office of secretary of state at that time sat the 
late Frank D. Jackson, long in retirement in the far west. 
‘He knew the story of that marvellous ceiling decoration 
in his office, the product of a Danish decorator, who 
wanted to earn a little and then moved on. 

Voltaire P. Twombly, he of Fort Donelson glory, had 
but recently succeeded that brilliant Major E. H. Conger 
as treasurer, and the latter had started on his career that 
adorns the pages of American diplomatic history. 

There were others who will be remembered. There 
was McDill and Dey and Coffin on the railroad commis- 
sion, George E. Roberts, later a vice president of the 
City National bank of New York and a writer of authori- 
ty, directed the state printing. Wm. L. Alexander was 
head of the Iowa national guard. Attorney General Baker 
had _a little covey-hole near the north entrance of the 
state house for his sole office. Dr. E. R. Hutchins was 
getting the bureau of labor statistics started, later to turn 
it over to that fiery agitator, James R. Sovereign. John 
W. Akers was at the head of the educational department, 
but gave way later to Henry Sabin. 

The Twenty-first General Assembly was guided by 
Capt. J. A. T. Hull, presiding on the senate side, and 
Capt. Albert Head on the house side. You see, it was not 
only the days of oratory but also of captains and colonels. 
About the same time had then elapsed after the day at 
Appomattox, as has elapsed since Armistice day. The 
flags were everywhere. 

At the desk in the senate was Don Donnan and Ernest 
_ Hofer and W. R. Cochrane. Donnan came back a few 
years ago to be sergeant at arms. Hofer rose high in the 
newspaper ranks out west. J. K. Powers, who had been 
in the land office, read the bills to the house. The late 
Mollie Heist was started on her long career of usefulness 
as engrossing clerk of the house. If you got into the sen- 
ate you showed your credentials to that rigid veteran, 
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Seareiner, who had his training st the door of 
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Pil deus cenniticts 6f the day rdatod ts the oftice of 
| state auditor. One of the first things done by Governor 
Larrabee was to put back into office, the fighting John 
_L. Brown, who had been forcibly removed by the last 
_ governor. Thus the stage was set for his impeachment 
on a tiresome list of technical accusations long since for- 
gotten. He went cut agzin pending the trial and came 
| back when acquitted. Long years afterwards I met him 

_ hovering about legislative halls secking reimbursement 
_ for the ruin of his little savings by the harsh treatment 
he had received. 

ree 
by itself. A house committee of prosecution conducted 
| the trial, consisting of Mesers. Keatley, Riley, Ball, Wea- 
ver, Berryhill, Craig and Cousins. They hammered away 
for thirty days or more to convince the senate of their 
| view. But a strong battery of legal talent had been sum- 

| moned to the aid of the accused official Charles C. 
Nourse and Frederick W. Leimnann, who were long time 
rivals at the bar, collaborated in the defense and won an 
_ sequittal It was perhaps the biggest laweuit ever tried 
in Iowa. 

The coming in of the administration of Gov. William 
Larrabee had much of significance as to revival of the old 
| order of transaction of public business out in the broad 
| daylight. He brought into his office as his confidential 
| gecretary, a college professor who had been trained in 
| the consular service, Frederick W. Hossfeld. His prede- 
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and the eloquent John S. Runnells who later became presi- 
dent of the Pullman Car company. Little did I then im- 
agine that some day I, too, would be drafted for that con- 
fidential post, and that some time in the future the pres- 
ent president of the Pioneer Law Makers association, 
Emory H. English, would follow in the same position. 

It was the Larrabee way to play the game in the open. 
He reinstated the ousted auditor of state and insisted 
upon having the law take its due course. When a great 
hullabaloo was raised over an effort to pardon a young 
rascal, the governor printed a little leaflet giving the 
facts and sent it out to inquirers as an answer to why he 
did not do any pardoning. In the end this brought him 
to the bar of the criminal court on indictment for libel. 
He refused to let the court instruct the jury for acquittal, 
but he was acquitted. 

It is interesting to recall that he brought into his office 
for a special job of indexing old records a young printer 
who had been in the legislature a few years before; and 
when the governor was called into court to answer to 
indictment he entrusted his case to this young printer- 
lawyer. Charles A. Bishop so acquitted himself that later 
he became chief justice of the supreme court. The hours 
he spent dusting off the records in the vaults of the execu- 
tive office were not wasted. 

This incidental reference to the court suffices to recall 
that it was at this session the supreme court had its sit- 
tings fixed at the seat of government. So it was that in 
June, Gilbert B. Pray the clerk, moved out of the old 
capitol the meager records of the court, and the gorgeous 
new court room was dedicated. The sedate Austin Adams 
presided, and one of the justices, Joseph R. Reed, was a 
_young soldier who had been a schoolmaster in the rural 
district in Dallas county near my birthplace. Judges 
Rothrock, Beck and Seevers completed the list of five, 
whose wisdom had been ripened by age and experience. 


GORGEOUS NEW SUPREME CouRT ROOM 


The dedication of that new court room was quite an 
interesting event. It was all solemnity as compared to 
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the garish paintings that adorned the ceiling of the room. 
To me it was something wonderful. About a year before, 
I had come down off the high prairies to the west where 
the Musquakies used to camp at sugar making time. In 
January, 1886, I had been given a key to a reporter’s desk 
in the senate chamber. All things were of great interest 
to me. 

I had slipped into the court room and standing on a 
chair at the rear had taken notes of what was said and 
done at the dedication. Late that night I sat in a dimly 
lighted room at a hotel and read off these notes to refresh 
the memory of the great speaker of the occasion. As I 
did so, he dictated to a stenographer and built up anew 
his dedication address. I have carried through life a 
pleasant picture of that event—a young reporter timidly 
reading off the headings, Charles Dahlberg, court re- 
porter, taking down the rebuilt speech, a kerosene lamp 
at one end of a rough table, and a great jurist, kindly 
and graciously dictating. Thus did Justice Samuel F. 
Miller,® he who had come into the law as a disgusted doc- 
tor, he who had been taken from Iowa to be given a place 
on the highest bench by Abraham Lincoln—thus did he 
perfect his great speech of tribute to the country lawyer 
that has found its place in books of worth-while eloquence. 

In a spirit of prophesy, Justice Miller declared that 
“the great lawyers of the future are to be raised up in 
the agricultural regions,’ and in compliment to the state 
he loved, added that “Iowa stands as fair a chance as any 
other state.” In legislation as well as at the bar there was 
potency in the thrust and parry of open debate. 

In accord with the ancient traditions of the modest pro- 
fession into which I thrust myself while yet the dust of 
the furrow was on my boots—that of a newspaper re- 
porter—I have tried in this somewhat crude survey of an 
almost forgotten transition period to recall a few inci- 
dents that are a part of Iowa history. 

Yet it would hardly be worth while to thus delve into 


5Justice Samuel F. Miller had been a doctor in Kentucky and in Iowa; then ‘a 
lawyer, and was appointed by President Lincoln to the supreme bench where he 
served many years. Miller made the dedication address. 
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the neglected recesses of memory but for the golden op- 
portunity of again scanning the little of history that lies 
at our doorstep in search of lessons of present day value. 
It has been done often before. It should be again in the 
future. The story of homemaking in the wilderness and 
of character building out of the roughness of pioneering, 
has fascination for itself and value in showing how far 
and how fast we have gone along the way of state making. 

I have recalled all too briefly names that live in memory 
and in the history of Iowa. Their bearers lived worthily 
and wrought honorably in the publie service. Perhaps 
another half century and their names will be forgotten ; 
and in that time the names of those now on the stage will 
stand high and receive the homage of the historians who 
survive to that period. 

I do not pass judgment on the past or the present; we 
all love to recall the past and dwell upon the achievements 
of the men and women we have intimately known. There 
may be lessons to be learned in this pastime. But I do 
feel that we of Iowa ought not to forget what I believe to 
have been a golden era of the open debate. 


EARLY IOWA LAND AND LOAN AGENTS 


The Sioux City Iowa Hagle, dated October 10, 1857, 
copy of which has just come to the State Department of 
History and Archives, has among others the following 
advertisement: 


B.D hhompsony 5 fake sr oa Hee wet ubbeld 
Thompson & Hubbell 


GENERAL — LAND — AGENTS 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Land located for settlers or distant dealers at 
lowest rates; Land and town lots bought and sold 
on commission; Land warrants bought and sold; 
Land warrants and money loaned at western rates 
of interest. 
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MARKET HUNTING IN NORTHERN IOWA 


Edited by JACK W. MUSGROVE 


The year 1918 saw the end of market hunting in Iowa, 
an occupation earlier followed by a large percentage of 
the population of smaller towns and throughout the state. 
Passage of game laws and aroused public sentiment grew 
too strong for the market hunter to carry on his activities. 
The market hunters are gone. Very few were the records 
left behind them. Only memories remained of the activity 
of a great number of men who gleaned a greater portion 
of their livelihood from the vast amount of wild life on 
the lakes and streams in early days. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Fred O. Thompson of Des 
Moines, an interested sportsman, some records of market 
shooting activities here in Iowa have been collected. The 
following article, compiled from a group of interviews, 
deals with the experiences of Richard Harker, of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, one of the early residents of Spirit Lake and 
one of the many who followed market shooting as a pro- 
fession. This story was recorded and is told in his own 
words, for much of the history and character of the recital 
would be lost were it changed. 


RICHARD HARKER’S OWN STORY 


We came to the lake country in 1881. Garfield died the 
very day we reached Spirit Lake. I was eighteen or nine- 
teen years old when I arrived. 

The first year here I hunted for Winter; we hunted on 
the upper and lower Heron lake in Minnesota. The law 
was out then on the fifteenth of August on ducks. He 
hired about six men besides myself and his brother. We 
built boats out of ordinary lumber, peaked at both ends 
so we could push them through the rushes. We couldn’t 
row in the lake, there were too many rushes. We used 
push poles. We built our cabin on the lower lake. It was 
about sixteen by twelve feet and we could all sleep to- 
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gether in it at the same time with our feet together. We 
also had to built a barn for cur two teams. We were lo- 
cated about two rods from the lake. 


We would haul our ducks to Lakefield, Minnesota. 
Heron lake is about seven miles long. From Lakefield, 
Winter shipped most of his birds to Chicago and New 
York. Sometimes the New York and Chicago people used 
to come there and buy the game, pack it and ship it them- 
selves. 


Winter had a freezer. It was a building about fourteen 
feet square. You build a fourteen foot square in the center 
out of tight lumber. We put on a two by six border and 
filled the space with sawdust. Then we put on another 
two by six, left that as a dead air space, and then put on 
another two by six and filled that with saw dust, giving 
us a wall eighteen inches thick. Then, there were about 
twenty galvanized pipes filled with packed ice. He had 
an ice house and every day when it was hot he would go 
and break up three or four hundred pounds of ice as fine 
as he could and fill these pipes as full as he could, and at 
the top there was a door about eight inches thick that 
fitted over these pipes. They used plenty of salt and ina 
few minutes the pipes would show frost. We had two 
troughs to drain the water away. We had shelves built 
about eight inches apart and we could freeze a duck in 
there in one night as hard as a bullet. As the ducks would 
become frozen hard we pushed them back as far as we 
could get them. These shelves were made out of lathe so 
that the cold air could circulate. Some of the shelves were 
about six inches apart and some were about eighteen 
inches apart. 


Winter would keep these birds until late in the season— 
October or November. If he had his freezer full he would 
ship out his Blue Wing Teals and get a good price for 
them. 

From the fifteenth of August until the time it froze up, 
old Dude! used to kill about three thousand ducks. Dude 


1(Dude Gilbert) Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, one of the most widely known marks- 
men of his time. 
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was the best man Winter had. He killed more birds than 
any of us. We all kept a record of how many we got. When 
night came we asked how many Redheads, how many 
Mallards, and so forth, we killed, and we kept a book ac- 
count of every bird we killed. I have a brother that still 
has his records. I used to kill about two thousand birds 
from the fifteenth of August until the time it froze up. 


INDIVIDUAL SHOOTING RECORD 


This is an estimate of what we used to get when we 
were hunting for Winter: 


pide s Gi ber pa a wet See ee 3,000 
LOCH RINGGES oF rte bea wae! reer 2,000 
EPC VWAMLer 2250 here eerie he ST 2,000 
PPireeANeTUyy Sa eae ee She eS 2,000 
Wicks Harker ee see ees yen tens se PON Ae ee, 2,000 
AEDERS Sie eal Fay ete bees aS Be Ae Ne Fee 1,500 
WOrine iy tee 2 ee res, sare te eS ee 1,500 14,000 


Whenever the cooler would get full he would sell out 
his Blue Wing Teal and he would get two to two and a 
half dollars a dozen for them sometime in September. 
Blue Wing and Green Wing, we had more of them than 
anything else. They used to get all the way from eight 
to ten dollars a dozen for Redheads, twelve to fifteen 
dollars a dozen for Canvas-backs, and six to seven dollars 
a dozen for Mallards. That was the price at the cooler. 

Winter would ship about fourteen thousand ducks, 
plover, snipe and everything else to the market during the 
season. We didn’t touch the birds at all when we put them 
in the cooler. We didn’t cut off any part of them. 

In the hot weather I used to go out in my boat and go in 
among the rushes and tie the tops of them together for 
shade and go to sleep for an hour or two. 

I could sit here for a week and tell you fellows about 
the different kinds of birds I killed for the market. I 
have killed thousands of Golden Plover and Grass Plover.? 
We used to get a dollar and a quarter a dozen for the Grass 
Plover and a dollar and a half a dozen for the Golden Plov- 


2Probably refers to Upland plover. 
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er. The greatest number of Golden Plover I killed at one 
time was fifteen from one flock. Of course, there must 
have been two hundred plover in the flock. We killed more 
Golden Plover than anything else. In about one month, 
one spring, I killed two thousand Golden Plover, Grass 
Plover, Curlew, Jacksnipes and Yellowlegs. 

We used number nine and ten shot to kill plover. We 
loaded our own shells. Generally, it wouldn’t cost us over 
a half-cent for the light load and a cent for the heavy load. 
We used brass shells almost altogether. The last year I 
hunted for the market we began to buy the loaded shells 
with black powder. We payed thirty-five cents for a box 
of twenty-five black powder shells. We used to use gold 
dust powder and this was powerful. 

There were birds we called “Dowitch.”? They were like 
a Jacksnipe, but they flew together in flocks of seventy- 
five to a hundred. At first we didn’t shoot them because 
we didn’t think they were good for anything, but after we 
found out they were good and we could sell them, we shot 
quite a few. We sold them to fellows from Chicago. 


There used to be two species that we called Curlew. One 
that had a bill about eight inches long with a curl on the 
end and another with a straight bill about five inches 
long.* I used to be able to call these birds just so that they 
could hear me and I could hear them. 


We had two kinds of Yellowlegs,® the large one and the 
small one. The Yellowleg was another bird I could call as 
far as they could hear me. Whenever you would call them 
and you would shoot one of them the others would hang 
around and you could call them back, and keep calling 
them back until you cleaned up the whole bunch. 

There used to be a Dow Bird.* They were a good deal 
like a Woodcock, but they were of a different color. They 
were mighty delicious meat and were soon extinct. I 
didn’t kill more than a dozen or fifteen of them in my life. 


8Refers to Dowitcher. 

4Refers to Godwits and Willets. 
5Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs. 
®Eskimo Curlew. 
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HUNTERS ON SALARY BASIS 


Winter paid us seventy-five dollars a month and fur- 
nished us with everything: food, shelter, shells, every- 
thing except our guns. This was for both spring and fall 
shooting. 

At Loon lake,’ one week, I killed enough Redheads and 
Canvas-backs to pay my salary for the whole month. Loon 
lake is still good Canvas-back and Redhead lake. 

My brothers and I studied the ducks and never used a 
duck call. We used our voices. Even to this day, I can call 
a Mallard to a fare thee well. 

My brothers and I shot for the market ourselves. We 
built our own cooler on our farm on the west side of Mil- 
ler’s bay. There were three of us—two brothers and my- 
self. We were all good for about three thousand snipe 
and plover. We killed them in about one month. We’d 
start in May when people were seeding and the grain was 
just coming up. When they burned the prairie grass the 
snipe* would go to these burned spots and feed on the 
bugs and worms. 

My brothers and I shot for the market for fourteen 
years. We had two coolers, one at Kandiyohi county, Min- 
nesota, and one on our farm. We did quite a bit of shoot- 
ing in Kandiyohi county. We shot on what they called 
Long lake and Slit lake and on what they called Mud lake 
near New London and also on Green lake, which was al- 
most as large as Spirit lake. Green lake was the play- 
ground for the ducks. They went there for protection. 

I killed forty-eight ducks one night, after sundown until 
dark. I didn’t pick them up that night but went back and 
got them the next morning. This was a big rice lake. Any 
day when the wind blows hard the ducks will leave this 
big lake and will fly to the smaller lakes where they feed. 
This is why the hunters like a windy day because the 
ducks don’t like to stay on rough water. 

Winter had pump guns away back in the 80’s, long be- 
fore I started to shoot for him. They were Winchesters 


7Loon lake, lake in the southern part of Minnesota near the Iowa boundary. 
8A] types of shore birds except plover. 
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and Spencers. We had a Spencer pump gun in the 80’s. 
We used to have an old lever action pump gun that would 
hold six shots. The Spencer’s action was like the Win- 
chester action now is only they didn’t lock. I have had lots 
of miss-fires that way. 

Henry Winter shot a Spencer all the time. I had a 
Smith double barreled ten gauge hammer gun. Old man 
Winter had a Smith gun with Damascus steel barrels. 

I began shooting with a pump gun the first year I 
hunted for Winter. I also had a double barreled gun. I 
let Dude use that gun and he could shoot birds further 
with it than any gun he had. I think Winchester made 
that gun with the lever action. This was about ’87 or 
along in the 90’s, because it was about ’87 or ’88 that I 
started to hunt for Winter. I got my double barreled gun 
to shoot chickens® with. Henry had a Baker, Joe a Smith, 
and Dude had an old time Parker. This Parker was the 
best shooting gun J ever saw. 


DUDE GILBERT’S SHOOTING 


Old Dude went up to Heron lake.1° One time a fellow 
by the name of Charley Hamilton was a guide there and 
had a bunch of fellows from Chicago out. Dude came 
along and stood behind these fellows. Two or three flocks 
came by with about seventy-five or a hundred ducks and 
these hunters fired at them and they would scratch one 
or two. Then one of the hunters turned to Dude and said, 
“Say, young fellow, did you shoot?’ Dude said, “No.” 
Then this fellow asked, ““What’s your name?” “My name’s 
Gilbert,” Dude said. “Well, I’ve heard about you, why 
didn’t you shoot?” Dude said, “Well, I don’t like to shoot 
over another man’s decoys,” and they said, “Well, you 
shoot the next time.”’ Dude said he’d shoot after they got 
through shooting. It wasn’t long until another flock came 
along and he waited until they got through shooting and 
then he got a pair. They asked him what shot he was 
using and he said he shot fours. They were using twos. 


*Prairie chickens. 
1°Heron lake, a southern Minnesota lake. 
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After that they used fours, and they thought he was quite 
a hunter. They asked him how he could kill them with 
fours and he told them, “‘The way you fellows are shooting 
close up, I could kill them with sevens.” 


There’s one place up there that still goes by the name of 
Gilbert’s Hole. He was pushing along in his boat one day 
and fell out in the mud and made a hole in it. This was in 
lower Heron lake where Dude shot all of his Mallards. 


On either one of the Heron lakes we had natural blinds. 
We just pushed into a bunch of rushes. The rushes were 
as high as your shoulders. We had to break the tops of 
the rushes before we could shoot. We didn’t tie our boats. 
Other fellows used to do that. Our boats were possibly 
ten or twelve feet long and thirty inches across at the 
bottom of the boat. That made a good steady boat and it 
came to a peak at both ends. We made a cover at both 
ends of canvas or tin to put our ducks under. We never 
had any oars, we just pushed these boats about. The ma- 
terial to build these boats didn’t cost more than two or 
three dollars. We built them ourselves. We used a kind 
of yellow pine. 

We never used any dogs to retrieve. I could beat any 
dog in retrieving. We wouldn’t let our ducks lay long; 
nor let them get watersoaked. We used to be able to drop 
a Mallard and let him go for a quarter of a mile and go 
straight to it. I could beat the world today retrieving 
ducks. We just learned that by shooting. The first thing 
I do is look for a mark ahead of me and back of me and 
just judge the distance and keep a going. On a slow day 
when the ducks weren’t flying, old Dude used to be the 
best of any of us. We’d push around in the rushes and do 
what you would call jump shooting and we’d kill thirty 
or forty in an afternoon. We had a cross piece on the top 
of our boat and we put our trigger guard down on that 
and the barrel was on the floor of the boat and when 
ducks would jump up we’d let the pole go and shoot at 
the duck and kill it and then take our little paddle and go 
back for the pole. I did that only last year. 
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MINNESOTA REQUIRED HUNTING LICENSES 


When Iowa didn’t have a license law and Minnesota 
did have one, they couldn’t charge us for any license. This 
was along in ’95 or 96. We had been hunting up in Min- 
nesota. They didn’t like us very much and they threatened 
to mob us several times. They were hunters from Min- 
neapolis. They didn’t like to have us up there. Old man 
Cobb told us: “Boys, if you go to Minnesota this year, 
better get a license.” He said he noticed that Iowa had 
passed a license law and that we’d have to get our license 
from Minnesota. It was right on the last day. We had 
about seventy-five ducks, a team of horses and a wagon. 
A fellow came out on Sunday. We never hunted on Sun- 
day. This fellow came out to where we were stopping 
and we had a funny feeling that something was wrong; 
it came over us just that way. This fellow was there prac- 
tically all day. They came out in a rig, two of them, and 
they never said anything. We went into the house and we 
were singing. We were quite a hand at singing. They 
wanted to sing with us, but we didn’t have any pep. Final- 
ly we asked who these two fellows were. They had threat- 
ened the fellow at the place where we were stopping not 
to tell us who they were but that they were there seeing 
him. This fellow told us that they had no warrants for us. 

Monday morning the dog began barking and there were 
these two fellows. One of them went into the house and 
loaded his revolver and the old lady asked what that was 
for and he said, “Sometimes the law requires us to have 
it.” These men asked, “Boys, do you have a license?” We 
said , “No,” and he said, “You are all under arrest.” Then 
he said, “We’ll have to take you to Wilmer.” There were 
only two of us and he asked where the other fellow was 
_and we said he was up in bed. 

Just before he took us in the rig the fellow at the place 
where we were staying said, “I am going to buy your 
team. They will take your team of horses.” I said, “All 
right,” and he said, “I will give you a dollar for them,” 
and we said, “All right.” After I got into the wagon the 
head game warden said, “By the way, you got a team of 
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horses here?” I said, “No, we just sold them,” and he said, 
“Whom did you sell them to?” and I said, “None of your 
business.” 

They took us to the justice at Wilmer and we plead 
guilty. He fixed up our fine. I think they fixed it at three 
hundred dollars, and I said, “How can you do that? The 
law says fifty dollars for the first offense.” They went 
right back and came back with a fine of fifty dollars a 
piece. They took all our guns. We turned in our decoys 
and we got a good price on them. They gave us twenty 
dollars apiece for our guns. You could buy a new gun for 
eighteen dollars and mine was three or four years old 
then. In those days they took our goods and stuff in place 
of money. Amongst the three of us, we had to dig up 
thirty-five dollars. We had Mud Hen decoys, Mallard and 
Canvas-back decoys and we turned them in for four dol- 
lars a dozen. 

The reason we used Mud Hen decoys was that the Mud 
Hens!! fed with the ducks. We had the Mud Hen decoys 
mixed with the Mallards and Canvas-back decoys to make 
the stool look natural. In those days we didn’t use the 
word stool, we used the word bunch. : 


COMMISSION HOUSES THE MARKET 


It seemed, when we were market hunting, that every 
year ducks were just a little harder to get. When we hunt- 
ed for Winter we worked hard, but when we hunted for 
ourselves we took more time off. We shipped our birds 
to Chicago and New York. Sometimes they would come 
out to buy them, but most of the time we shipped them 
out by express; and express was high in those days. We 
shipped them to commission houses. 

At one time, up in Minnesota, when we were hunting 
for the market, my brother, Frank, and I came down on 
what they call Grass lake and about a quarter of a mile 
ahead of us we saw something that looked peculiar to us; 
it was spotted. The more we looked the more we thought 
it was funny, and then we saw the wings flutter and it 


Coots. 
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was nothing but Green Wing Teal and there were possibly 
three or four thousand. The wind was just blowing right 
to the shore and it was the best place in the world to get 
them. We had to shoot through the flock. We both had 
double barreled Smith guns. I said to my brother, “Are 
you ready?” and he said, “Yes,” and I said, “Let’s give it 
to them,” and we raised up and I didn’t hear his gun go 
off, and then it finally went off. He had had his gun on 
safe. He got a few. I killed thirty-seven. 

At Heron lake we would sneak around and shoot into 
the ducks when they were sitting in the water and would 
kill eight or ten at a time. I would kill three or four sit- 
ting and the rest when they got up. 

This was in the spring of the year when we were living 

‘out on the farm. One spring the Redheads were feeding 
in the bay, coming over a big chunk of ice, and nobody 
knew how to get them. They were lying so far out that 
nobody could get at them, but we figured out a way. There 
was a big chunk of ice that was too big to go into the bay. 
These ducks came in and sat on the ice so far from the 
shore that we couldn’t get at them, so we took our boat 
and went out to the ice. We tied thirty decoys to a long 
anchor rope. We then went out to the ice, about a quarter 
of a mile, and took a couple of sacks filled with straw and 
covered ourselves with sheets, and these ducks would 
come over to the decoys and we would sure cut them down 
and we never picked any of them up because they were 
floating right in to shore. We shot that way for several 
days and killed several hundred. 


One day when we were hunting we noticed that all at 
once our decoys were floating away from us. This ice 
wasn’t so good; it was rotten. The decoys were where we 
had put them but our ice had broken and was floating 
across the lake. We had our boat with us, So we took it, 
picked up our ducks, and went after the decoys. That 
stopped our shooting. We were lucky we had the boat 
with us, for without it we might have drowned in the 
middle of the lake. 
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TEN CENTS APIECE FOR BLUE BILLS 


In the spring of the year I saw a lot of Blue Bills feed- 
ing near shore. I took a dozen decoys and put them out 
about twenty yards from the shore. The wind was com- 
ing from the northeast into shore. I had a little double 
barrelled Smith gun and was shooting all kinds of shells; 
anything I could get hold of. I went down a little ways 
and put out my decoys. I never had a blind, just got down 
on my knees. They came in so steady that I never got off 
my knees. I don’t suppose it was more than an hour or 
two when my father came along and picked up those 
ducks. They floated on to a little sand beach. I saw him 
pick them up and put them in piles. He had a half dozen 
piles, and he came along and said, “How many ducks do 
you think you have?” I said, I thought I got pretty close 
to a hundred and he said, “‘Well, I picked up just an even 
hundred Blue Bills.”” Then my brothers came over, but 
they had quit coming in. We went to Gull Point?” and I 
killed twenty-five more Blue Bills and my brother killed 
that many, so we had one hundred and fifty for the after- 
noon. We shipped these to R. E. Cobb, at Minneapolis, 
and he gave us ten cents apiece for them. 

In the fall of the year when Dude would get through 
hunting for Winter he would come out to our place and 
we always had good shooting on West lake.1? It stayed 
open a long while. For about two or three weeks we’d 
average a thousand birds a week; just Blue Bills, Canvas- 
backs and Mallards. 

We used to get a dollar and a half a dozen for Saw 
Bills,!4 Blue Bills, Whistle Wings,’* Butterballs!® and such 
like of that. Lots of people didn’t like the fish taste of 
Saw Bills. In the fall of the year we got a dollar and a 
half a dozen for them and in the spring of the year we got 
ten cents a piece for them, that is for a mixed bunch of 
ducks. 


122A point on West Okoboji lake. 
West Okoboji. 

14Mergansers, fish eating ducks. 
15Goldeneyes. 

16Buffleheads. 
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We made about seventy-five to a hundred Saw Bill de- 
coys. They were just as natural as life. They were the 
prettiest looking sight you ever saw in the water and the 
Saw Bills would just fall into them. In the morning we 
could go out and kill from seventy-five to a hundred Saw 
Bills. 

We made ourselves and used the following decoys: 
Mallards, Canvas-backs, Redheads, Blue Bills, Saw Bills, 
Mud Hens. 

Anything will go into a Mud Hen. You can mix them 
in with any kind of decoys. A buch of ducks will see a 
bunch of Mud Hens and will go over into them. 

We had a little tool house on the farm and we put in all 
our spare time in the winter making decoys. 

SPORTSMEN RESENTED MARKET HUNTERS 


We were hunting at Long lake in Minnesota, and they 
were mad at us and would keep tab on us and see how 
many ducks we shot, and then talk among themselves of 
how many ducks these Harker fellows had shot. 

One night when we got through hunting we thought 
we'd hide our boats in the rushes. They found our boats 
that night and had an axe with them. We had a little strip 
boat that had been made by a boat builder. They took a 
couple of swipes and cut her wide open, then went to our 
other boat and took rocks that weighed three or four 
pounds and smashed it up for us. We didn’t know who did 
this, but they were fellows who didn’t like us. They were 
sportsmen from Minneapolis. They didn’t want us there 
at all, because we could shoot and they couldn’t hit any- 
thing. 

The boats were completely ruined. We built some more 
right there. They couldn’t drive us out. 

They were ready to mob us one night. We didn’t hear 
of this until some time after, but there was a gang all 
ready to mob us but they never undertook it. 

One boy, some little fellow, took a shot at us. I didn’t 
know whether he was shooting at us, but he was shooting 
a “twenty-two” rifle. This was done for spite work all 
right. 
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. This was at Long lake, right north of Wilmer. I was 

shooting there and my brother was at the point. I had 
some ducks and was killing quite a few. I had pulled my 
boat around a rat house and all at once I heard a racket 
and I looked around and there was a farmer; they were 
all Swedes and Norwegians up there. He had a four tine 
pitch fork and was sure mad at me and told me to get out 
of that lake. I told him, “You poor old fish, what’s the 
matter with you? You don’t own this lake. This is govern- 
ment water and I’ve got a perfect right here.”’ Then he 
was going to have me arrested and I told him to hop right 
to it, that I was going to be right there at the lake. He 
called me everything he could think of and I laughed and 
made him all the more mad. He couldn’t get at me be- 
cause I was out in the water. 

We all have been chased, when we were in the fields 
chicken shooting. Farmers would chase us with pitch 
forks and monkey wrenches and anything they could get 
hold of. We were all like greyhounds and by the time any- 
body could get to us we would be far away. We could go 
just like a jack rabbit and they could never get us. They 
would chase us because we were on their farms. 


GAME LAWS DISREGARDED 


They tell a good one on me. It happened fourteen years 
ago. I was hunting at Jemmerson slough one spring with 
Elmer Mills. There were quite a good many ducks. I was 
’ shooting in a low place between two points. After a bit 
I looked toward town, I always had a funny hunch when 
somebody was coming along, and saw something bob along 
and it looked like a man’s head and I decided to watch 
that man figuring he might be a game warden. When he 
got to the gate where you go in the sloughs he came right 
in. My friend, Mills, had a few ducks killed. The warden 
came to where our cars were parked and looked into them 
and took out his pencil and wrote something down. I had 
some ducks and I took them out and shoved them under 
the grass. He talked to Mills and asked him what luck he 
had been having. Mills said he had pretty good luck and 
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he asked him for his name and for his license. He said 
he was a game warden, and just got his man, Mills,—he 
just wilted. He got another fellow and asked him if he 
had any ducks and this fellow said, “No,” that he didn’t 
-have any. This fellow was wise enough to hide his ducks. 

Then he went to another fellow and just before this 
game warden came over he killed a pair of ducks and he 
asked him for him name. It was Frank Wright and then 
he told Wright he was a game warden. Then he asked, 
“Who is that fellow over yonder, shooting?” He said it 
was a fellow from town, and the warden made a straight 
bee line for me and I said to myself, “If you get this one, 
fellow, you are going to be a good one,” so when he started 
for me I went in another direction where another fellow 
was shooting and when he got to where I had been I was 
as far from him-as I was at first. 

There was a farm house just outside of town and I 
changed my clothes there. I thought he’d come after me 
and lay for me. I came into town and had on different 
clothes and had on a Stetson hat, and walked right into 
the house and my wife said, “Mr. Harker, why, what is 
the matter?” I said, “Nothing.” Finally, when I told her 
I was getting away from the game warden we all had a 
good laugh. The farmer brought my hunting clothes the 
next day. 

The game warden stayed at the Antlers Hotel for a few 
days and came into my store and asked my man if I was 
in and that he wanted to see me. I had told my man that 
if this fellow came in to tell him I was out. He told my 
man that he wanted to see me and that I should come down 
to the hotel. Well, he’d have to wait a long time for me to 

go to him at the hotel. 
: When I would be walking through the streets the boys 
would holler, “Look out!” “He’s right across the street, 
Dick.” Well, one day he was walking up the street and I 
guess we passed and somebody told me that it was him, 
and nobody said a word, and I left town. 


It even came out in the paper and they said that the 
last they saw of me was that I was going through Emmets- 
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burg and said that I ran into a few jackrabbits and told 
them that if they couldn’t run any faster they should get 
out of the way, and I kicked them out of the way and told 
them to let somebody run who could run. 


MARKET HUNTING SINCE 1881 


I came here in the fall of ’81 and hunted for the market. 
My brother and I hunted with Dude. We boys knew the 
different kinds of ducks just as far as we could see them. 
I’m not boasting, but I’ll bet there isn’t a man in the state 
who ean tell ducks better than my brother or I. ; 

In the spring of the year, at Gull Point, on the west side 
of Okoboji lake, the ice had broken up but there were 
several hundred acres of ice left. The wind came up from 
the north and pushed the ice up on to Gull Point and it 
piled up about twenty-five feet high. We put out our 
decoys and built us a blind. There were three of us sitting 
there on sacks of straw. A flock of twelve ducks came by 
and lit in, we all shot pump guns, and we commenced to 
shoot. My brother John kicked a piece of ice which came 
down and we were jammed in, but we kept on shooting 
till we got all but three or four of the ducks. 

We used to go out every morning in the fall. There 
were lots of geese on the lakes. When night would come 
we loaded our shells. I happened to have a Spencer gun. 

One morning I went to Emerson’s bay and my other 
brothers went to Gull Point. As luck would have it, as I 
was walking along looking straight toward the lake when 
I heard a noise and said to myself that it must be geese 
and they have heard me but didn’t know where the sound 
was coming from. I dropped down to my knees and as I 
was going to get up they came right at me without making 
a sound. I just laid there until they were over me and I 
got four of those big boys. I could have gotten six of them 
if my shot had been bigger. 

Another day, I killed six geese in a peculiar way. I was 
at the house and knew where there were two geese. I de- 
cided I was going to get them. I took my pump gun and 
had in five loads of 4’s and two loads of double 00’s. I 
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looked over the hill and I saw the geese going up ahead. 
When I got up to a little swail, there they were, but in- 
stead of two there were ten of them, and I hadn’t seen 
more than two. I commenced shocting at them and killed 
six. I got four of them and two drifted away from me. 


Late in the fall there were about five or six hundred 
geese on the lake in different spots. At night the geese 
came down to the point in Miller’s bay. We could hear 
those geese fighting and scrapping. We had four guns; 
all Winchesters. We got up early in the morning to milk 
our cows, but didn’t use our lanterns because if the geese 
saw the lanterns they would go. Then we started for the 
geese. We didn’t have to go more than a quarter of a mile. 
We laid down on the ice on our bellies and crawled along 
and the best we could do was to get within fifty or sixty 
yards of them. We waited until it was light before we 
started to shoot and then I noticed my two brothers about 
four or five rods to our left. We waited until they could 
get away and then we commenced to shoot. We got seven- 
teen geese and they got twenty-four. We killed them all 
at about sixty or seventy yards. 

In the spring of the year, my brother and I thought 
we'd go to the head of the lake and shoot there. When we 
got to the head of the lake we found two other fellows. 
Well, we came along there and right at the head of the 
lake there was an open space in the ice, possibly thirty 
rods from the shore. There was some ice lodged there. A 
flock of Canvas-backs was feeding about twenty feet from 
the shore and as anybody came along they would go out 
into the lake. We took out twenty-five decoys and hid our 
wagon. We put out our decoys and then waited for the 
Canvas-backs to come back. They started to come and we 
weren’t shooting more than two hours and killed about 
seventy-five. Ed. Wilson was shooting along there and 
said, “You fellows have a lot of gol-darned luck. Here 
we’ve been shooting all day and got only ten ducks and 
you fellows have got so many in such a short time.” We 
told him, “Well, we know how to hunt.” 

We used to get thirty-six dollars a dozen for Canvas- 
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backs. This must have been along in the nineties. The 
ducks would have to weigh so much to bring that price. 
We surely made a great killing that day. 

In the fall of ’86, Cornell, Quinell and I went over to . 
Lakeville where that chain of lakes is. We went into a 
vacant house there, apparently the grasshoppers had 
driven the people away, and we stayed a week. Those fel- 
lows were both crack shots. That time we shot three 
swans and I forget how many geese. We got Sand Hill 
Cranes and ducks enough so that when we came in we had 
a wagon box well filled with game. 


COMING OF THE RAILROADS 


The nearest railroad when we came here was Marshall- 
- town. I was one of the appraisers at the time the “old 
B.C. R. & N.” (Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern) 
built their railroad, and we appraised that land at fifteen 
dollars an acre. I appraised the land from Sibley to Es- 
therville. 

When I went into business here, I hauled all my goods 
from Sibley, about thirty-five miles from here. When the 
Milwaukee Road went through Spencer, I hauled from 
Spencer. At that time it was called the Southern Minne- 
sota. The Milwaukee Road didn’t intend to build up here 
until the B. C. R. & N. made up its mind to build a line to 
Estherville. 

We were anxious to get some road up here, and so we 
voted a tax for the B. C. R. & N. people. When the Mil- 
waukee people found these people were going to build that 
line they built one too and so we got two roads. 

There was a man here who claimed pretty near this 
whole county. He claimed it under the Swamp Land Act, 
and to keep other people out from the best part of the 
land around the lake shores he plowed furrows for miles 
around and then all inside of that he tried to keep every- 
body out of. He claimed the whole of that enclosure down 
there where Arnold’s Park is now. That was a fine piece 
of timber for this northern country. We got a portable 
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saw mill in some manner and built quite a nice house 
where the Arnolds Park Hotel is now. 

There was lots of oak, basswood and elm here, but no 
walnut, but there was lots of walnut at Estherville and 
- down on the Sioux river. 

Regarding this man who tried to claim all this land, it 
got to be where the people thought he was a hoax and they 
began to settle in and finally, by George, they ran him out. 

This man tried to hob about twenty-five thousand acres 
of land. Nobody liked him at all. He would go out on 
trading expeditions and would trade this swamp land for 
anything he would get and one time he came in with five 
or six wagons loaded with groceries and he was trailing 
in a lot of jackasses. He turned them loose in the winter 
and let them pick up their own food. 

When my brother-in-law was auditor of this county, he 
said he was looking up a piece of land. He had traded for 
a piece of land and they located it right in the middle of 
Spirit lake. 

The Indian outbreak was so bad out west that father 
decided not to go to California, so he traded his house and 
lot for a piece of land up at Spirit Lake and this fellow 
couldn’t deed it to us so we had to homestead it. Taking 
in the lake shore and all it was 172 acres. We owned the 
whole west shore of that little Lake Minnewashta. - 

We came across the country with a dozen other fam- 
ilies. At that time there wasn’t a bridge across the Mis- 


sissippi. We had to ferry at Dubuque. We came in prairie 
‘schooners all the way. 


MASSACRE AT SPIRIT LAKE 


The massacre here at Spirit Lake, at Arnold’s park, 
~ was in 1857. The Indians killed thirty-two. There was a 
man out in the morning hunting cattle. The Indians had 
come as far as Jackson. When he came back to his cabin 
he found his family all killed, except his two children, his 
baby and the next one. He brought them across from 
Jackson to our stockade. Of course, we were well pro- 
tected then. That is how they found out that the Indians 
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had come that far north. Then they got what few men 
could be spared and they went there to bury the dead and 
take care of what few were left alive. I saw those chil- 
dren brought in. 

I often say I was the only person in this county that got 
blood drawn during this massacre. They drove a spike in 
a two by four and they kicked it over and it fell into a 
hole. The prongs of the spike ran through the heel of my 
foot. I will never forget that. Sometimes I can still feel 
the cords of my foot draw up. 

Those were the Sioux Indians. They hung thirty-eight 
of them up at Mankato. My father saw them hung. They 
gave the Indians a regular trial, the same as a white man. 
They built a special scaffold and hung all thirty-eight of 
them at the same time. I had a picture of them. It was 
snapped at the time they had the ropes around their 
necks. They built this scaffold so that they could hand the 
whole bunch of them at the same time. They put the ropes 
around their necks, let them smoke the pipe of peace and 
use their devilish language. I suppose the Indians did this 
for safe-keeping and to carry them over, and then they 
pulled the chute. One old fellow broke his rope and came 
down and they had to put him through a second time. 

The scaffold was built in a square and it was probably 
the size of this room, and the frame that the ropes were 
fastened to was about as high as this room. They had it so 
_ they all went down at the same time and they got them 
all except this old fellow. These Indians had their hands 
tied behind them. 

I have seen this country grow from the prairie grass 
to what it is today. You could go from here to the Black 
Hills and not see a person. 

We used to have to fight prairie fires very often in the 
fall. Charley Sternaman, who used to run a pool hall here, 
his father burned to death while they were moving from 
Estherville here. We often used to go out on the backline 
before we could break a fire up. The prairie fires de- 
stroyed the property of quite a few of the men here in 
town. 
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GOOSE SHOOTING 


My brothers John and Frank, and myself went down to 
Emerson bay and found the geese were feeding on the 
fields out west. We got there in the morning and killed 
three of them, proving that the early bird always catches 
the worm when you are hunting. We all used pump guns 
and we scattered along the beach. As luck would have it, 
there was a flock of geese that.came over my brother John 
about sixty or seventy yards up and it was a pretty sight. 
My brother always liked to have them straight over him. 
He killed three of them. That ended that hunt. The geese 
all went out and we didn’t kill any more that day. 


I killed nine Brant!” one afternoon. I knew that they 
were feeding in a certain field. It was in the spring of the 
year. In that cornfield there was about seventy-five 
Brant. I hadn’t been there long until those Brant started 
coming. It was a still day and they came out to the corn- 
field and circled around and around several times and 
finally lit. They lit about thirty rods to one side of me 
and started to feed. I sat still and they went up a little 
bit north of me, just flying over one another and feeding. 
It seemed like they were trying to get ahead of one an- 
other and then they happened to turn and come by me. 
They came within forty yards of me. I was shooting a 
Winchester pump gun with number four shot. I killed 
six of those Brant and the last one I killed was white.18 
It was the only white one in the flock. When I picked them 
up and started for home, I heard some Brant coming and 
I saw two of them coming over the lake. As a general 
thing if you kill their mates they come back after them. 
Well, those two Brant came after their mates, but they 
were too high, so I couldn’t shoot. Finally they left. 
Pretty soon they came back and circled around a little 
lower, but I didn’t shoot. Finally, they left and came back 
again, and this time they came low enough and I got up 
and killed them. 


“Refers to any species of small goose such as Snow, Blue, and Whitefronted 
geese, 


18Snow goose. 
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Well, I had those Brant to carry about a half mile. They 
weighed about eight pounds each. They were the speckled 
breasted Brant.!® Then I saw my brother on the road and 
to hail him I shot my gun off and he looked around and 
stopped. 

At the same time, my brother went to a lake we called 
Rush lake. He saw some swan enjoying a swim and killed 
six of them. 


BRANTS FOLLOWED DEAD MATES 


One spring, while on the Sioux river, I was all alone 
and had only about thirty shells with me and I had to 
make every shell count, and I saw a place on the Sioux 
bottom where there was quite a pond and a good many 
ducks lighting and a big snow drift on one side. I had four 
or five ducks that I had killed and I worked around to this 
snow drift and put out my decoys and made a blind in the 
snow drift and sat down there. I killed twenty-four ducks 
and ene Brant. I was about three miles from home and 
packed those ducks all up and put them on a string and 

started for home. I had one shell left and it got pretty 

dark, but I got home. I was within a mile from the house 
and I heard some Brant coming, so I just squatted down 
on the burnt prairie. I couldn’t see them but I would hear 
them. They were some thirty-five yards along side of me 
and they were so thick I could just see a black mass. I 
took one shot at them and I killed four of them. They were 
just a common Brant”® and weren’t good, but I carried 
them home. On my way home, two of those Brant fol- 
lowed me clear to the house. I couldn’t see them, but I 
could hear them. You see, I had killed their mates. Of 
course, that is the nature of the brutes in the spring of 
the year, when you kill the mate of a Brant or a Goose 
they will follow you. 

Years ago, when we hunted for the market, Gilbert, my 
brothers and myself would hunt until the fellows that we 
hired out to got through with us and then we would go 


19Whitefronted goose. 
Blue goose. 
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home to the West lake and that was just the time that the 
Saw Bills, Blue Bills and Redheads came from the north 
and stayed in the West lake because of its being open. We 
used to go up on what we called Sand Point and we would 
average just about a thousand ducks a week in about 
three weeks and they were mostly common ducks; Blue 
Bills, Saw Bills, a few Redheads and Canvas-backs mixed 
in with them. That surely was great sport. 

We made some great chicken”! hunts from here to Clay 
county. We used to kill most of our chickens in the corn- 
fields; four of us going abreast, jumping them. We used 
to leave early in the morning and go south into Clay coun- 
ty and leave the next day for home in the spring buggy we 
had. We used to kill enough chickens to fill our buggy and 
we often had to hold our dogs in our laps. We used to kill 
possibly two hundred chickens and they were just piled 
up in the wagon. We used to make these trips twice or 
three times a week and we always killed just as many as 
we could hold in our buggy. 

Once I saw Joe Winter over at West lake and the ducks 
were flying so thick that he got the fever and he couldn’t 
hit them at all. 


SHOOTING GEESE AT FEEDING 


In the fall of the year when I came home from the 
north, my brothers and I had been hunting up in Min- 
nesota, and I started to hunt chickens. I was shooting for 
the market and I was killing twenty-five to thirty a day, 
and coming home one night out west of Okoboji lake I 
ran onto a big bunch of geese feeding on the barley field. 
I didn’t scare them up, I just let them alone. I started 
home and on my way home, it was getting quite dark, and 
I was expecting them to go to the lake, and I looked around 
and noticed a flock of about a dozen coming behind me. 
I was driving the buggy and I stopped the horse and ran 
about fifty yards from the buggy and they came off to 
one side and I killed two of them. I knew that wouldn’t 
scare those on the field. I was going to wait a couple of 


21Prairie chicken. 
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days until my brothers came home so we could make a 
good killing. 

One day I was out and happened to come across these 
geese on a field way south of where they were before and 
I thought that somebody had been into them. Later I met 
Ed Wilson and Elmer Henshaw hunting chickens and I 
_ asked them what luck and they said nothing much and I 
asked them if they had seen any geese and they said they 
hadn’t, and I thought they lied to me when they said, 
“No,” and they did. I said to myself that those fellows 
had found the geese on the field and if they beat me in the 
morning they’re pretty good. 

I had a bunch of geese decoys that I had made and the 
next morning I got up at three o’clock and took my decoys 
and horse and buggy and started for the field. It happened 
to be a bad foggy morning so the geese couldn’t see the 
decoys, nevertheless I got to the field early and put out my 
decoys. The stubble was partly burned and I laid down 
on a piece of ground that was burned and put some weeds 
around me and got within fifty yards of my decoys. At 
daylight I thought I heard a goose and sure enough there 
was a dozen that laid down about a hundred yards from 
me. They never saw the decoys, but they saw them after 
they lit. My only bet was to crawl toward them on my 
belly and I crawled until I got up within fifty or sixty 
yards of them and they got up. I got up and shot at them 
and killed one, just winged him, and ran to get him and 
while I was running to get him the same flock turned 
right around and came over me and I killed two more of 
them. I went back to my blind and pretty soon I heard 
the other flock coming. There were about seventy-five 
geese altogether that fed on that field. I could hear them, 
but couldn’t see them. They circled around the field sev- 
eral times and finally lit about a half mile north of me. I 
just sat there and waited and they were scrapping and 
fighting; I could hear them. 

Finally, two prairie chickens came just a few yards 
from me and I made up my mind that those chickens were 
worth as much as a goose, then I changed my shot and put 
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in some No. 5’s and killed the chickens. Then the geese 
got up and went away to the north and finally it seemed 
as though they were getting closer, but it was so foggy 
I couldn’t see them. There were about fifty or sixty of 
them. I had heavy shot. I shot three times and killed 
‘three geese. They fell right around me. I picked my 
geese up and they were so heavy that when they struck 
the ground they sank in about four inches. I went on 
hunting chickens the rest of the day. 

The morning after that I saw Ed Wilson and Elmer 
Henshaw and they were coming to get those geese. They 
had figured on going for those geese the day before, but 
didn’t go because of the fog. The next day they came out 
there and set up their blinds and the decoys and the geese 
came but they flew so high that they couldn’t get them. 
The geese made a few squawks and went right over that 
field. Elmer said, ‘“‘There’s something wrong here, I’ll go 
around and see if somebody has had a blind here.”’ He 
went around and the first thing he said he saw was some 
weeds and it looked as though somebody had crawled 
along the ground and there were two holes in the ground 
where the geese had fallen, and he said, “It looks like 
Dick Harker has beat us to it.” 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, I met Henshaw 
and Wilson and they drove up to me and stopped and I 
saw they had geese decoys in their wagon and I asked 
them if they had any geese located and they didn’t say a 
word, and then Wilson jumped out of the wagon and he 
said, “You are the darned old fool who got into those 
geese,” and then I laughed and told them I had killed six 
geese. I told them when I met them the other day I knew 
they had found those geese. I told them that I found those 
geese a month ago and I wasn’t going to let anybody beat 
~ me to it. 

My brothers Frank and John had killed seventeen geese 
on that field a year or so ago. They were out hunting 
geese and found them on this field. The next morning 
they got up early and went out, dug a pit and covered it 
with a black Galoway robe, and they put out their decoys 
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and then a flock of geese came in and they killed eight of 
~ them and then another flock came in of three or four and 
they killed them all, and then finally there was another 
flock, and they were both under the same robe, and there 
was about a dozen in that bunch and Frank said to John, 
-“T’ll tell you when to shoot,” and so he left it up to my 
brother to tell him when to shoot, and then the geese 
swung around and he said, “Shoot, John,” and he turned 
the robe over so it fell over John, and he killed three of 
them. John finally cleared himself of the robe and then he 
shot three geese himself. 


WILLING TO DIE AS HE HAD LIVED 


“One of the most outstanding events in my life,” writes 
Dr. John H. East of Denver, a member of the Colorado 
State Historical Society, “was in attending Col. W. F. 
Cody—Buffalo Bill—the bravest man I ever saw die. 
When asked if he would like to see a minister, his reply 
was, ‘I am willing to die as I have lived—on the square.’ 
He was a good friend of mine. I asked him when taking 
his chart history how old he was. His reply was, ‘seventy- 
two, and two hundred years in experience.’ I held his 
hand in death and, as he passed away, he held my hand, 
raised his head and, looking into the future, lay down and 
passed over the range.”—The Colorado Magazine. 


POLITICAL EQUALITY IN IOWA 


At a meeting of the Iowa State Teachers association in 
Marshalltown in 1869, Prof. T. S. Parvin “called atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1857 the Association resolved in 
favor of woman suffrage.” Also at a meeting of the lowa 
Press association in Keokuk, the same year, J. L. Mc- 
Creery, a famous Iowa poet, read a poem on the subject, 
the closing paragraph being: 

So the conflict goes on, betwixt might and the right, 
But even today the assurance grows bright 


That in ages to come, as in centuries past, 
Injustice shall fail, and Truth triumph at last. 


DESPERATE BATTLES SURVIVED BY YOUTH 


Edited by Emory H. ENGLISH 


In the deadly hand-to-hand fighting in the Civil war, re- 
counted in history and records of both Union and Confed- 
erate regiments and brigades, the battles at Shiloh, Vicks- 
burg, Chickamagua, Gettysburg, and countless other san- 
guinary struggles, were widely known and long have had 
place in recitals of the utter courage of leaders and sol- 
diers brave. But, there were innumerable minor encoun- 
ters in the same tragic war, in which likewise were dis- 
played the same intrepid fearlessness, disregard of in- 
dividual safety, and splendid heroism. The engagement 
at Franklin, Tennessee, was one such, and the annals of 
the entire war do not disclose greater sacrifice of life 
considering numbers engaged. 

General Sherman had captured Atlanta after a grueling 
but brilliant campaign. Then came a period of relaxa- 
tion, during which the Union engineers constructed new 
lines of fortifications, so that the city might be held by a 
small force, while troops were dispatched in pursuit of 
General Hood, and the railroad tracks and bridges along 
the route by which the army had come could be repaired. - 
Then the Union army started upon its march to the sea. 
Sherman always insisted that this was “just a shift of 
base,” to achieve other important results, not an essential 
act of war; and not to be compared with the great cam- 
paign between Chattanooga and Atlanta. After a man- 
euver to mislead Sherman, the army of Hood turned 
northward towards Tennessee,! and the Fourth Army 
Corps of the Union forces cut loose from Sherman and 
swung back to intercept Hood, whose reprisal raid was 
deeply feared in the north. ; 

A youth in the Third Brigade of the Second Division 
of the Fourth Army Corps, who had served through the 


1The Army of Tennessee under General Hood, pursuing its march northward 
late in November and early in December, came upon the Federal forces under 
General Schofield at Franklin, and General Thomas at Nashville, Tennessee, where 
desperate battles were fought, until Hood’s army was reduced to skeleton com- 
mands and forced to retreat.—Lieutenant General James Longstreet. C. S. A., 
in From Manassas to Appomattox. 
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Atlanta campaign, thus participated in the exhaustive 
fighting on the way back north at Columbia and Spring 
Hill, and the severe experience of the terrible battle at 
Franklin. These engagements occurred on the way to 
join General Thomas at Nashville, who there awaited 
Hood’s expected appearance in Tennessee.2 Years ago 
this young man wrote out this particular portion of his 
story of the crucial days of the war’s last tragic year that 
ended in May 1865, and it is filed among the valuable 
manuscripts of the Iowa State Department of History 
and Archives. 


ENLISTED WITH OLDER BROTHERS 


Hobart Francis Rogers, then only a lad of fourteen 
years, whose home was at Des Plaines, Cook county, Illi- 
nois, enlisted on March 27, 1864, joining three older 
brothers already serving in the Union army. In after 
life he resided at Stuart and Valley Junction (now West 
Des Moines), Iowa, and was active in the Iowa National 
Guard organization, attaining rank of lieutenant colonel 
of the old Third regiment, was long in the employ of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, as fireman and 
engineer, and later owned a shoe store in Valley Junction. 

But, Sergeant Rogers tells his own story, thrilling and 
colorful, as well as eventful, for a lad hardly yet grown, 
which was secured by the late Curator Edgar R. Harlan. 
Here it is: 

I was born in the township of Maine, in Cook county, state of 
Illinois, on March 8, 1850; lived with my parents, two sisters and 
three brothers, on a farm. When I was seven years of age we 
moved from the farm to the town of Des Plaines, Cook county, six- 
teen miles northwest of Chicago, and that was our home during the 


Civil war. 

Two of my brothers enlisted in 1861, and the third in 1863. The 
regiment in which the two brothers were serving came home on 
veteran furlough to recruit March 1, 1864. I enlisted in the same 
company with my two brothers on March 27, 1864, (Co. G, 42nd 


2After a month of bold maneuvering, the advance of Hood’s army appeared on 
the 26th of October, at Decatur, on the south side of the Tennessee. It had been 
a time of perplexity to the Federal authorities and of intense alarm throughout 
the north. Hood had twice thrown his army between Sherman and the latter’s 
base; had captured four garrisons, and destroyed thirty miles of railroad. His 
movements had been bold and brilliantly executed.—Photographic History of the 
Civil War, “Decisive Battles,” by Francis Trevelyan Miller, Vol. III, p. 252. 
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Regiment, Illinois Volunteers), when I was fourteen years and 
nineteen days old; and on April 1st we started with our regiment, 
on its return to the front; entrained at Chicago for Nashville, 
Tennessee; marched from Nashville to Chattanooga; arrived there 
just in time to join General Sherman’s army for the Atlanta cam- 
paign. We were assigned to the Third Brigade, Second Division, 
- Fourth Army, and took part in all of the battles of that campaign, 
and in the capture of Atlanta. 


When General Sherman started upon his march to the sea, the 
Fourth Army Corps, commanded by General Schofield, to which 
we belonged, with one division of the Twenty-third Corps and a 
division of cavalry, also a few batteries of field artillery, were de- 
tached, and sent back by rail to Bridgeport, Alabama, to head off 
the Confederate army of 60,000 men under General Hood, who had 
started north on~a reprisal raid,2 when General Sherman started 
for the sea. Our little army of 18,000 had a hard job cut out for 
us to stop an army of 60,000 Confederate veterans. 


We met them in battle at Columbia* and Spring Hill, Tennessee, 
and were forced back to Franklin, Tennessee, where on November 
80th was fought the most desperate battle of the war for the num- 
bers engaged. Franklin is located in a bend of the Harpeth river, 
eighteen miles southwest of Nashville. The Harpeth although 
narrow is very deep. The Confederate cavalry had gotten in our 
rear and burned the bridges at this point. Therefore, we were 
compelled to make a stand and fight until the bridges could be re- 
paired for our trains and troops to cross. Franklin was a small 
town in 1864, and our little army was badly worn, with scant ra- 
tions, fighting by day and marching by night.5 


General Schofield learned of the movements of Hood. He knew that if the 
latter reached Columbia he could easily capture the garrison at that place and then 
be free to cross the river and cut him off from Thomas. The sleeping troops were 
quickly aroused and in an hour were making their way through the night to 
Columbia, twenty-one miles distant. * * * It was a race between the armies of 
Hood and Schofield for the crossing at Columbia. The weary, footsore Federals 
barely won, * * * and the little army was saved. The Union army entrenched 
itself for battle. Works were thrown up while the wagon trains were retreating 
beyond the river. But it was found impractical to hold the position. All during 
the night of the (November) 27th there was a steady stream of men, wagons and 
artillery passing to the north side of Duck river. Not until daylight did the rear 


guard burn the railroad bridge and scuttle the pontoon boats behind them.—IJbid., 
pp. 254, 256. 


4* * * the columns of northern soldiers trudged along through a moonless night 
within a few rods of the resting Confederates. There was constant apprehension 
lest the southern army should fall upon the passing Federal army, but the officer 
who was ordered to block the Federal march made but a feeble and partial attack. 
Hood realized that he had lost the best opportunity of crushing Schofield that the 
campaign had offered, and deplored the failure most bitterly. Schofield reached 
Spring Hill about seven in the evening, the same hour the last company of his 
troops was leaving Columbia. All through the night the procession continued, as 
the long train wended its way in the darkness over the hills in the direction of 
Nashville. At daybreak, as the rear wagons safely passed, and the skirmishers 
were called in, the advance columns were reaching the outskirts of Franklin. 


5Schofield had not expected to give battle at Franklin. He was hurrying his 
men to reach the protecting entrenchments of Nashville. But he would not be 
taken unawares. Though his men had marched and fought by turns for a week, by 
day and night, until they were on the point of exhaustion, yet the tired and 
hungry troops, before they had prepared their morning meal, laid down the mus- 
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. THE BATTLE AT FRANKLIN 


As fast as our troops arrived they were assigned to positions, and 
commenced throwing up earth works. The line was formed around 
the town in the shape of a horse shoe, from the river around to 
the river on the opposite side of the town. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon on November 30, 1864, when the battle commenced, we 
had a fairly good line of works completed. The battle raged from 
that time until midnight, the Confederates making thirteen des- 
perate assaults and hand-to-hand fights occurred repeatedly. 

Gen. Pat Cleburne’s division of Cheatham’s Corps of the Con- 
federate army did not have a field officer left when the battle 
ended.® General Cleburne, the division commander, his chief of 
staff, General Carter and all three of his brigade commanders, 
Generals Adams, Strahl and Granby, died leading their respec- 
tive brigades in the desperate assaults on our lines. General Car- 
ter’s body was found inside our lines in his own door yard. Not a 
colonel, a lieutenant colonel, nor a major was left in the three 
brigades. This I am quoting from a report of the battle by a Con- 
federate officer who took part in it. Also he stated that the 
divisions finally were under the command of a captain. The day 
following the battle the Confederate losses were estimated at 
10,000 men in killed, wounded and missing. The Union loss was 
about five thousand. The ditches on both sides of the works, from 
river around to river, were full of dead and wounded men, and the 
field for a half a mile in front of the works was thickly strewn 
with dead and wounded men and horses. 


The battle of Franklin will never have its proper place in the 


ket and took up the spade. Soon entrenchments stretched along on two sides of 
the town. Batteries of artillery were placed at the front and in the rear guarding 
the lines of probable attack. Into this protecting haven, the weary regiments one 
by one filed, until by noon the last one had safely found its way to the entrenched 
walls of Franklin. The wagon trains passed over the Harpeth river and the 
troops expected soon to follow. Even then, the Confederate vanguard was close 
at hand. * * * A concentrated roar of musketry burst forth and they were 
engulfed in the on-sweeping torrent. The Confederate ranks plunged on, and with 
tremendous momentum they rushed toward the works. * * * The weight of the 
oneoming mass of humanity broke through the first line of Federal infantry. The 
center of the Union front had been pierced. Colonel Opdyke of Wagner’s Union 
division had brought his brigade within the lines and was ready for the emer- 
‘gency. Riding forward, emptying his revolver, then using it like a club in the 
hand-to-hand fight, finally dismounted and grasped a musket. The men fought 
like demons, in their desperate endeavor to stem the tide of gray. * * * The breach 
was closed and the day was all but won by the Federals. The re-captured guns 
now poured their charges of death into the shattered ranks of the gray. * * * * 
But the courageous Southerners were not to be thus outdone. The clouds of smoke 
had hardly cleared from the field when they again took up the gage of battle. In 
sheer desperation and with appalling recklessness of life, they thrust themselves 
upon the Union lines again and again, only to recoil, battered and bleeding. Eve- 
ning fell upon the battling hosts, and long into the night there was heard the 
sharp volleys of musketry. Thus closed one of the fiercest of the minor struggles 
of the Civil war. At midnight Schofield withdrew from the trenches of Franklin 
and fell back to Thomas at Nashville.—Ibid., pp. 260, 262, 264, 

®@Many gallant Southern leaders fell on the battlefield of Franklin, whose loss to 
the Confederacy was irreparable. Five generals and a long list of field officers 
were among the-killed. General Patrick Cleburne, a native of Ireland and a 
veteran of the British army, and General John Adams, both fell in the desperate 


charges.—Ibid., p. 264. 
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history of battles, for some reason that has remained unknown to 
the present time. At midnight the bridges were in shape to use, 
and as the battle had practically ended, the Confederates having 
ceased their attacks and fallen back out of range, we commenced 
withdrawing across the river, falling back on Nashville, eighteen 
~ long miles away. Worn out with a week’s fighting and marching, 
without sleep or sufficient food, we plodded along. On arriving 
at the outskirts of Nashville, we were assigned to positions in the 
line drawn around the city; so, our little army came straggling in 
all day. Hood’s army did not follow until the second day after. 
They had remained at Franklin to care for the wounded and bury 
the dead of both armies. The Union wounded were brought with 
us to Nashville, but we were compelled to leave our dead on the 
field at Franklin. 

On the morning of the 4th of December we discovered General 
Hood’s army forming their lines along the Harpeth hills something 
like three miles from our lines. We lay in that position, our armies 
facing each other, until Dec. 15th. General Schofield was our com- 
manding general until we arrived at Nashville, when General 
Thomas, who met us there with reinforcements, assumed command. 
From December ist to the 15th we had a severe spell of winter 
weather, snow and sleet falling incessantly and freezing every 
night, making it very hard for us, as we had lost all of our extra 
clothing on the retreat back from Columbia. 


Hoop’s RAID ENDED AT NASHVILLE 


Having provided his army with everything needed in way of 
shoes, clothing, provisions, etc., General Thomas ordered the ad- 
vance on the morning of the 15th. As we marched out and formed 
our line of battle with an advance line of skirmishers well in the 
front, the sun burst through the clouds and a cheer rang out from 
one end of the line to the other as we advanced to the attack.7 


I will not attempt to give any of the details of the two days 
battle at Nashville. Suffice to say, the Confederates were not in 
condition to stand the gaff. We fought line to line for two days, 
though; when in a starving condition, barefooted, bareheaded, half 
of them with only about one-half rags enough to cover their bodies, 
the army of Hood was dispersed and hundreds of them threw down 
their arms and surrendered, begging for something to eat; and I 
will say here, they did not beg in vain, for the “Yanks,” as they 
called us, I am glad to record, divided with them down to the last 
hardtack, and every man that had an extra shirt or garment of any 
kind, gladly gave it to help cover their nakedness. 

The battle of Franklin undoubtedly stopped what surely would 

7There were eight Iowa units in the reenforcements brought by Gen. Thomas, 


taking part in the Battle of Nashville, namely, the Second Battery, the Second, 


Fifth and Eighth Cavalry, and the Twelfth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-second and 
Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
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have been one of the most disastrous raids ever attempted by any 
army during the Civil war. For, had our little army been defeated 
and compelled to surrender to General Hood at Franklin, nothing 
could have stopped the Confederates from going as far north as 
they wished, burning, confiscating and destroying property, in re- 
prisal for what General Sherman’s army had done at Atlanta. 

As a Southern writer has well said: “the Ghost of the Battlefield 
of Franklin haunted the men of Hood’s army,” and the fight was 
all taken out of them. After following the remnant of Hood’s army 
and seeing them across the Tennessee river at Florence, our army 
was split up and sent into winter quarters. The brigade to which 
my regiment belonged marched to Decatur, Alabama, where we 
put up quarters out of brick taken from where buildings had been 
burned, put on roofs of canvass. There we had very comfortable 
quarters and remained until April 1, 1865, when the Fourth Army 
Corps was again assembled and entrained to Blue Springs, East - 
Texas, where we were guarding a gap in the mountains when we 
received the news of Lee’s surrender to Grant, and the heart- 
breaking news of our beloved Lincoln’s assassination. 

Shortly thereafter we were shipped back to Nashville, where we 
remained until about the 15th of June, when we again broke camp, 
and received orders to proceed to Jacksonville, Tennessee. Here 
we were assembled aboard river boats, steamed down the Tennessee 
river into the Ohio, down the Ohio into the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. There we went into camp a short way below Jackson’s 
battle grounds, called Camp Shallmatti; remained until the 18th 
of July when we were loaded on transports and taken around the 
southern coast of Texas, entered the Matagorda bay and landed at 
Port Lavaca, Texas, July 23, 1865. The entire Fourth Army Corps 
was transported to Texas and scattered along in reaching distance 
of Mexico, and when all was ready, Uncle Sam invited Maximillian 
to evacuate and Mac accepted the invitation. 


MUSTERED OUT IN 1866 


We remained in Texas until December 16th when we embarked 
for home, by way of the Gulf of Mexico, around to New Orleans. 
My regiment left New Orleans on Christmas day; arrived at Cairo, 
Illincis on New Years day; proceeded to Springfield Barracks, 
where we were mustered out of service January 10, 1866. 

I was fourteen years and nineteen days of age when I enlisted 
and fifteen years, ten months and two days old when discharged. 
My oldest brother was a member of the 113th Illinois Infantry and 
died carrying the stars and stripes at the head of his regiment in 
the first battle of Vicksburg on June 19, 1863. My other two 
brothers, with whom I served in Co. G, 42nd regiment, Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, came home all right. 

On arriving home from the army, I attended school for the bal- 
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ance of the term. Owing to the scarcity of employment in our 
vicinity, I then drifted over to the lumber woods of Michigan, 
where I remained two years at all kinds of work from skidding logs 
with an oxen team to running a sawmill engine. Returning home 
in the summer of 1868 I remained there until February 10, 1869, 
when I came to Des Moines and on the 14th entered the employ of 
the C. R. I. & P. Ry. as fireman upon a locomotive and have been 
in the employ of that company since that time, serving forty years 
as a locomotive engineer. 

In 1877 my home was in Stuart, Iowa, where we raised a com- 
pany of the Iowa National Guard and I was elected captain. In 


Ng aged 


1878 I was elected major of the old Third regiment to which my ~ 


company belonged, and in 1881 I was elected lieutenant colonel of 
the Third regiment. I served in the National Guard under three 
governors—Newbold, Gear (two terms) and Sherman, in all near- 
ly nine years. 


MISSOURI’S NEW CONSTITUTION 
The president of the Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers asso- 


ciation for the current biennium, Israel A. Smith, was a — 


member of the 1944 Constitutional convention that wrote 
a new constitution for the state of Missouri, which will 
be voted upon at a special state election there February 
27, 1945. 

Mr. Smith was chairman of the committee on public 


health and welfare, and a member of other important © 


committees. He took an active part in preparing a thor- 
oughly modern state constitution, which, among other 
things, is notable for being much shorter than the present 
one. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives from Decatur county in the Thirty-fourth 
General Assembly, and in recent years has been living at 
Independence, Mo. His fine, scholarly attainments, and 
experience in legislation, no doubt served him well as a 
member of the Constitutional convention. 


SILAS M. WEAVER 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1902, until 
his death, November 6, 1923. For three years he was Chief Justice. 

Born at Arkwright, Chautauqua county, New York, December 
18, 1848. He acquired his education at Fredonia Academy, New 
York, was admitted to the bar at Buffalo in 1868, and in the same 
year came to Iowa and began the practice of law at Iowa Falls. 
He was a member of the House of Representatives in the Twentieth 
and Twenty-first General Assemblies. In 1886 he began his judicial 
career as Judge of the District Court, where he served until 1902, 
and for the next twenty-two years he continued as Judge of the 
Supreme Court. His written opinions while on the court are char- 
acterized by their felicity of expression and fine judicial humor. 
(See 116 Iowa 457.) 

Judge Weaver died at Iowa Falls where he had maintained his 
home for more than fifty years. 


CHARLES A. BISHOP 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from July 2, 1902, when he 
was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement of 
Judge Charles M. Waterman, until his death July 9, 1908. For one 
year he was Chief Justice. 

Born near Waukesha, Wisconsin, May 22, 1854. He studied law 
in law offices in Wisconsin and was admitted to the bar in 1875. 
In the same year he migrated to Iowa, locating at La Porte in 
Black Hawk county. In 1882 he served as a member of the House 
of Representatives in the Nineteenth General Assembly. Shortly 
thereafter he moved to Minneapolis where he remained three years. 
In 1885 he returned to Iowa, locating at Des Moines where in 1889 
he was appointed to fill a vacancy in the District Court. He failed 
to be elected the next year, but in 1897 he was again appointed to 
the District Bench, continuing there until early in 1902. 


Judge Bishop died at Waterloo while attending a meeting of the 
State Bar Association. 


WILLIAM D. EVANS 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court for more than a quarter of a 
century, from September 17, 1908, when he was appointed to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Judge Charles A. Bishop, 
until December 31, 1934. For four years he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Marquette county, Wisconsin, May 10, 1852, he migrated 
with the family to Williamsburg, Iowa, in 1858. He attended the 
University of Iowa where he was graduated from the Law Depart- 
ment in 1879; however, his early ventures were in teaching before 
turning to the practice of law at Hampton. In 1902 he was elected 
Judge of the District Court where he continued to serve until com- 
ing on the Supreme Court. His career of more than twenty-six 
years on the Supreme Court was the longest in the history of the 
state. 

He wrote more than two thousand opinions while on the court 
that serve as a monument to his character and profound knowledge 
of the law. 

Judge Evans died at Hampton May 4, 1936. 


BYRON W. PRESTON 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 19138 to De- 
cember 31, 1924. For two years he was Chief Justice. 

Born at Newton, Iowa, February 13, 1858—the first native 
Iowan to serve on the Iowa Supreme Court. He attended Iowa Col- 
lege (now Grinnell), after which he entered the mercantile busi- 
ness in Newton. In 1883 he went to Oskaloosa to read law in a 
private law office and was admitted to the bar in 1884. For four 
years from 1892 he was County Attorney of Mahaska county. In 
1902 he was elected Judge of the District Court, where he con- 
tinued to serve until elected to the Supreme Court. After his re- 
tirement from the court he spent much of his time in the state of 
California. 

Judge Preston died in Oskaloosa January 18, 1939. 


FRANK R. GAYNOR 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1918, until 
his death August 2, 1920. For one year he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Toronto, Canada, September 2, 1852, his family moved 
to Fayette county, Iowa, in 1856. He was graduated from Griswold 
College in Davenport before attending the University of Iowa 
where he was graduated from the Law Department in 1877. He 
first began the practice of law at Brooklyn, Iowa but in 1885 he 
moved to Marshalltown and the following year to Le Mars. In 
1891 he became a Judge of the District Court where he continued 
to serve for twenty-two years until elected to the Supreme Bench. 

Judge Gaynor died at Des Moines. 


WINFIELD S. WITHROW 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from April 19, 1913, when he 
was appointed in compliance with a legislative act increasing the 
personnel from six to seven members, until December 31, 1914. 

Born at Salem, Iowa, September 28, 1855. He was graduated 
from the University of Iowa in 1880. He returned to Salem after 
graduation and engaged in newspaper editing in addition to his 
law practice. Two years later he also became interested in banking 
at Salem. In 1886 he was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Twenty-first General Assembly. Following the close 
of this session he removed his legal practice to Mount Pleasant, 
where in 1896 he became a Judge of the District Court, continuing 
in that capacity until coming on the Supreme Court. In 1916 he 
was appointed to membership on the Board of Parole where he 
continued to serve until 1921, when he resigned to devote himself to 
the business of banking. 


Judge Withrow died at Mount Pleasant February 7, 1930. 


BENJAMIN I. SALINGER 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1915, until 
December 31, 1920. 

Born in Wronke, Prussia, May 14, 1861. He came to America 
with his parents in 1870, settling at Clarksville in Butler county. 
He became a naturalized citizen in 1882 and was admitted to the 
bar shortly thereafter, having previously studied law in private 
law offices. In 1894 he was elected to the office of Reporter of the 
Supreme Court where he served for eight years. He was a familiar 
figure in the political campaigns of the period in which he lived, 
being considered one of the leading political orators in Iowa. 

Judge Salinger died at Carroll July 10, 1931. 


TRUMAN S. STEVENS 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from May 1, 1917, when he 
was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Judge 
Horace E. Deemer, until December 31, 1934. For two and one-half 
years he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Tama county, Iowa, December 20, 1867. He was graduat- 
ed from the University of Iowa Law School and was admitted to 
the bar in 1890. He entered the practice of law at Hamburg in 
Fremont county where he served as County Attorney for one term. 
On February 1, 1917, he was appointed Judge of the Fifteenth 
Judicial District to fill a vacancy and three months later was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court. 

After his retirement from the bench, Judge Stevens engaged in 
the private practice of law at Des Moines. 


THOMAS ARTHUR 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from September 15, 1920, 
when he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Judge Frank R. Gaynor, until his death September 15, 1925. For 
one year he was Chief Justice. 

Born at St. John, Harrison county, Iowa, July 12, 1860. He was 
graduated from the University of Iowa in 1881. After his gradua- 
tion he spent several years from 1883 to 1890, first as Deputy 
then as Clerk of the District Court in Harrison county. In 1891 he 
entered the private practice of law in the town of Logan where he 
served for a time as Mayor. In 1911 he was appointed Judge of 
the District Court where he continued to serve until his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court. 

Judge Arthur died at Des Moines. 


FREDERICK F. FAVILLE 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1921, until 
December 31, 1932. For two years he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Mitchell county June 5, 1865, he was graduated in science 
from Iowa State College and for a time attended the Law School 
of the University of Maryland. In 1891 he was graduated from 
the Law Department of the University of Iowa and began the 
practice of law at Sioux Rapids. In 1895 he moved to Storm Lake 
where he served two terms as County Attorney. In 1907 he was 
appointed United States District Attorney for the northern district 
of Iowa and served for more than six years. After his retirement 
from the bench he resumed the practice of law at Sioux City. In 
1933 the Supreme Court of the United States appointed him a 
special Master in Chancery to establish the boundary between the 
states .of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

On March 1, 1942, he was appointed Editor of the Code of Iowa 
and Reporter of the Supreme Court. 


LAWRENCE DE GRAFF 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1921 until 
December 31, 1932. For one year he was Chief Justice. 

Born at Apple River, Illinois, June 24, 1871. He was graduated 
from Dixon College in 1892; from the Illinois College of Law in 
1896; and from the University of Chicago in 1898. He first began 
the practice of law in Chicago, but in 1898 moved to Des Moines 
where he became an instructor in the Highland Park College of 
Law. In 1903 he was appointed Assistant Attorney General, where 
he continued to serve until 1907. From January 1, 1907 until 1910 
he served as County Attorney. In the latter year he was appointed 
Judge of the District Court, where he continued until his election 
to the Supreme Ccurt. He was the author of several textbooks on 
government, economics, and the law. 

Judge De Graff died at Des Moines June 7, 1934. 


CHARLES W. VERMILION 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from November 15, 1928, 
when he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Judge Silas M. Weaver, until his death September 2, 1927. 

Born in Centerville, Iowa, November 6, 1866. He attended De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, for three years and was 
graduated from the Law Department of the University of Michi- 
gan in 1889. In October of that year he began the practice of law 
with his father in Centerville. He served four years from 1892 to 
1896 as County Attorney of Appanoose county, and in 1901 was 
appointed Judge of the District Court. He continued in that posi- 
tion for twenty-two years before his appointment to the Supreme 
Bench. 

Judge Vermilion died at Des Moines. 


ELMA G. ALBERT 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1925, until 
December 31, 1936. For one and one-half years he was Chief 
Justice. 

Born near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, June 5, 1866, and in 1870 
moved with the family to Iowa. He was graduated from the Law 
Department of Drake University in 1891 and began the practice 
of law in Greene county. He was elected County Attorney of Greene 
eounty serving for six years from January 1, 1900. In 1914 he was 
elected Judge of the District Court where he continued until his 
election to the Supreme Bench. 

After his retirement from the bench Judge Albert resided at 
Jefferson until his death February 19, 1942. 


EDGAR A. MORLING 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from October 1, 1925, when 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Judge Thomas Arthur, until his death October 15, 1932. For one 
year he was Chief Justice. 

Born at Boonville, Oneida county, New York, April 21, 1864, he 
was graduated from the Albany Law School in 1886. In 1887 he 
came west to accept a position in legal editorial work at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Two years later he moved to Iowa locating at Emmets- 
burg to engage in the private practice of law. From 1899 to 1902 
he served as County Attorney but for the next twenty years or 
more he accepted no public office until coming on the Supreme 
Court. He was prominent in church work and was a trustee of 
Morningside College. 

Judge Morling died at Des Moines. 


JAMES W. KINDIG 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from April 30, 1927, when 
he was appointed in compliance with a legislative act increasing 
the personnel from seven to eight members, until December 31, 
1934. He was Chief Justice for the six-month term commencing 
January 1, 1933, and ending July 1, 1933. 

Born at Welton, in Clinton county, Iowa, December 3, 1879. In 
1887 the family moved to Woodbury county where he was graduated 
from Morningside College in 1906. He then received his law de- 
gree from the State University of Washington and was admitted 
to the bar in 1907. In the same year he began the practice of law 
at Sioux City, Iowa and in 1930 also received a law degree from 
Morningside College. He served as Assistant County Attorney 
and Assistant Attorney General. 

After his retirement from the bench, Judge Kindig engaged in 
the private practice of law in Sioux City. 


HENRY F. WAGNER 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from September 6, 1927, when 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Judge Charles W. Vermilion, until December 31, 1932. For six 
months he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Keokuk county, February 11, 1874, he was graduated 
from the Law Department of the State University in 1898. He 
engaged immediately in the private practice of law at Sigourney. 
For twenty years he accepted no public office until 1919 when he 
became a Judge of the District Court where he continued until com- 
ing on the Supreme Bench. After his retirement. from the bench 
he returned to the private practice of law at Sigourney. 

Judge Wagner died at Sigourney November 10, 1943. 


JOHN M. GRIMM 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from February 1, 1929, when 
he was appointed in compliance with a legislative act increasing the 
personnel from eight to nine members, until he resigned September 
15, 1932. 

Born in Henry county, Illinois, December 21, 1866. In 1877 the 
family moved to a farm near Williamsburg, Iowa. He was gradu- 
ated from the Law Department of the University of Iowa in 1890 
and began the practice of law at Cedar Rapids where he formed a 
partnership with a son of former Judge Rothrock. For six years 
he was County Attorney of Linn county. 

After his retirement from the bench he returned to private prac- 
tice of the law at Cedar Rapids. 

Judge Grimm died at Cedar Rapids December 22, 1943. 


WILLIAM L. BLISS 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from September 27, 1932, 
when he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retire- 
ment of Judge John M. Grimm, until December 5 of the same year 
when following the election he retired to private practice at Mason 
City. He was later elected and has continued to serve since January 
1, 1939. He has been Chief Justice for one term of six months. 

Born near Polk City, lowa, December 18, 1876. He was gradu- 
ated from the Law Department of Drake University in 1902 and 
began the practice of law at Britt. 

In 1914 he moved to Mason City where he continued to practice 
until his appointment to the Supreme Court. 


GEORGE CLAUSSEN 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from October 21, 1932, when 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Judge Edgar A. Morling, until December 3, 1934. For a brief period 
from December 5, 1932, until April 16, 1933, he did not sit with 
the court due to an election contest. On appeal his right to a seat 
on the Supreme Court was sustained. See State ex rel. v. Claussen, 
216 Iowa 1079. He was Chief Justice for one term of six months. 

Born in Clinton county, Iowa, August 6, 1882. He attended the 
College of Law at the University of Iowa and was admitted to the 
bar in 1909. After serving as County Attorney of Clinton county 
for three years he was elected Judge of the Municipal Court of the 
city of Clinton. 

After his retirement from the Supreme Court, Judge Claussen 
returned to the private practice of law at Clinton. On June 20, 
1941, he was appointed to the District Bench of the Seventh Judicial 


District. 


HUBERT UTTERBACK 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from December 5, 1932, when 
he was issued a certificate of election to fill a supposed vacancy, 
until April 16, 1933, when it was judicially determined that no 
vacancy on the court had existed, and therefore his election to the 
Supreme Court was a nullity. 

Born in Keokuk county, Iowa, June 28, 1880. He was graduated 
from Drake University in 1906. He served for a period as Munici- 
pal Judge in the city of Des Moines, and from 1915 to 1926, in- 
clusive, he served as Judge of the District Court in and for Polk 
county. He was later elected to the House of Representatives in 
congress where he served one term. 

Judge Utterback died in Des Moines May 12, 1942. 


RICHARD F. MITCHELL 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from December 6, 1982, 
when he was elected to complete the unexpired term of Judge John 
M. Grimm, until December 31, 1942. He was Chief Justice for one 
year. , 

Born at Fort Dodge, Iowa, October 11, 1889. He was graduated 
from the Law Department of the State University in 1913. In the 
same year he began the practice of law at Fort Dodge where he 
continued to reside until coming on the Supreme Bench. 

After his retirement from the court Judge Mitchell returned to 
his private practice at Fort Dodge. 


JOHN W. ANDERSON 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1983, until 
December 31, 1988. For one term of six months he was Chief Jus- 
tice. 

Born in Buchanan county, Iowa, July 21, 1871. He attended 
Upper Iowa University at Fayette and was admitted to the bar 
in 1898. He was County Attorney of Monona county for two terms 
from 1908 to 1912, inclusive. In 1914 he became Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court where he continued to serve until he resigned in 1920. 
For the next thirteen years he accepted no public position until 
coming on the Supreme Bench having in the meantime practiced 
law at Sioux City. 

After his retirement from the bench Judge Anderson returned to 
the private practice of law at Sioux City, 


MAURICE F. DONEGAN 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1933, until 
December 31, 1938. For one term of six months he was Chief Jus- 
tice. 

Born near Welton, Clinton county, Iowa, September 2, 1875. He 
was graduated from Creighton College; Georgetown University; 
and in 1901 from the University of Iowa. In that year he began 
the practice of law at Davenport. From 1908 to 1912, inclusive, he 
was City Attorney of Davenport and in the latter year he became 
Judge of the District Court which position he held until resigning 
in 1921. From that date until coming on the Supreme Court he 
engaged in private practice. 

After his retirement from the bench he again returned to his 
practice in Davenport. Since 1940 he has been United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the southern district of Iowa. 


JOHN W. KINTZINGER 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1933, until 
December 31, 1938. For one term of six months he was Chief Jus- 
tice. 

Born at Dubuque, Iowa, August 12, 1870. He was graduated 
from the Law Department of the State University in 1897 and 
began the practice of law at Dubuque. From 1900 to 1911 he served 
in several municipal capacities in Dubuque including the offices of 
Councilman and City Attorney. In 1911 he became Judge of the 
District Court in which position he continued to serve until return- 
ing to private practice of the law in 1923. He did not accept a 
public position again until coming on the Supreme Bench. 

Since his retirement from the court Judge Kintzinger has again 
engaged in private practice at Dubuque. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE IOWA STATE BANNER 


Iowa is a sovereign state of the federal union. Iowa is 
a commonwealth with a republican form of government 
closely united with others in the great American Republic. 
Iowa has a state banner that is an emblem of the fine 
spirit of the people of Iowa and a symbol of the unity of 
the Nation. The design has been officially adopted and 
its use authorized wherever a distinctive state banner 
may be fittingly displayed. 

The desire for a state banner arcse in the era of pro- 
found peace just preceding the World war. The women 
of the Iowa Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion became interested and a committee was appointed to 
consider the subject. About this time, certain definite 
steps were taken by the then curator of the State Histori- 
cal department, looking to the adoption of a design. Legis- 
lative action was taken early in 1913 by authorizing a 
commission to prepare and propose a design for a state 
banner. Out of this there eventually came the legal au- 
thorization for the design and use of the Iowa banner. 

Although first steps were taken by the Thirty-fifth 
General Assembly, it was the Thirty-ninth General As- 
sembly that passed the act for the state banner, and it 
was approved March 29, 1921. This act,’ which is now 
embodied in the Code of Iowa, is as follows: 


Section 1. That the banner designed by the Iowa Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and presented to the State 
of Iowa, which banner consists of three vertical stripes of blue, 
white and red, the blue stripe being nearest the staff and the 


white stripe being in the center, and upon the central white stripe 


being depicted a spreading eagle bearing in its beak blue streamers 
on which is inscribed, in white letters, the state motto, “Our lib- 
erties we prize and our rights we will maintain” and with the 


IChap. 78, Acts of the Thirty-ninth General Assembly. 
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word “Iowa” in red letters below such streamers, as such design 
now appears on the banner in the office of the governor of the 
State of Iowa, be and the same is hereby adopted as a distinctive 
state banner, for use on all occasions where a distinctive state 
symbol in the way of a banner may be fittingly displayed. 


Sec. 2. That such design may be used as a distinctive state 
banner and may as such be displayed on all proper occasions where 
the State is officially represented as distinct from other states, 
either at home or abroad, or wherever it may be proper to dis- 
tinguish the citizens of Iowa from the citizens of other states, such 
display in all cases to be subservient to and.along with the national 
emblem and, when displayed with the latter, to be placed beneath 
the Stars and Stripes. 


When the Iowa banner was adopted many other states 
had already adopted flags or banners; but the movement 
at first encountered spirited opposition in Iowa from in- 
tense loyalty to the stars and stripes. 


The first official step was taken by the Thirty-fifth 
General Assembly by adoption of a concurrent resolution? 
which had been prepared by Edgar R. Harlan, curator, 
and was introduced by Sen. Frederic Larrabee, from Web- 
ster county, on April 15, 1913. It was promptly adopted 
and, under the sponsorship of Repr. H. C. Ring, of Linn 


county, it passed the House. That resolution was as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, our state has no flag known as the official flag of 
Iowa; 


Resolved, by the Senate, the House concurring, that the Gover- 
nor, the Adjutant General, and the Curator of the Historical de- 
partment, be and they are hereby created a commission to inquire 
into and report to the Thirty-sixth General Assembly upon the 
expediency of the adoption of an official state flag and upon the 
appropriateness of the design therefor if they approve the same. 


That commission, consisting of Gov. George W. Clarke, 
Adjt. Gen. Guy A. Logan and Curator Edgar R. Harlan, 
entered into correspondence with reference to what had 
been done elsewhere and consulted freely with the flag 

committee of the D. A. R., and particularly with Mrs. 
Lue B. Prentiss, of that committee, and Mrs. Dixie Cor- 
nell Gebhardt, of Knoxville, who was active in the promo- 


*Senate Journal, Thirty-fifth General Assembly, p. 2280, April 15, 1913. 
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tion of the movement. Consultation also was had with 
Mrs. Harold R. Howell, of Des Moines, under whom, as 
state regent for the D. A. R., the preliminary work had 
been done; with Mrs. R. J. Johnston, of Humboldt, as 
state regent, Mrs. Caroline Ogilvie and others. 

The flag commission, thus authorized by the state, soon 
discovered that there was not agreement among the 
people as to the propriety of Iowa having a state flag or 
banner. Opposition arose from persons who had recollec- 
tion that only a generation or two ago, a group of states 
gathered about their state flags and claimed the right to 
separate from the union, with paramount loyalty to their 
states. Besides, even if the banner was proper, the task 
of deciding upon the design was very difficult. So the 
Thirty-sixth General Assembly continued the commission 
for further study and examination. 

About that time the World war started and it seemed 
certain the United States would be involved. Military 
interests became more prominent. Iowa regiments of the 
National guard were being made ready for whatever 
might happen. The advocates of a state flag became ac- 
tive. Many argued that when the Iowa soldiers went 
oversea they should have something to indicate that they 
were from Iowa. The D. A. R. promoted a contest for a 
design. Many suggestions were made. 

The state flag commission reported* to the Thirty- 
seventh General Assembly on March 24, 1917, as follows: 


The undersigned, a commission created for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the expediency of the selection and adoption of an 
official flag or colors for the state of Iowa, respectfully report: 

From the remotest antiquity there has been in use, first in war 
then in the pursuits of peace, such emblems to be borne aloft as 
would indicate the presence or symbolize the power, of sovereignty. 
As sovereign power subdivided or delegated its rights and priv- 
ileges, it granted also the right or privilege to display colors. Thus 
the colors of sovereign kings, and after of sovereign countries, 
were devised and their use determined. 

Symbolizing British sovereignty there had by right floated above 
the people of the American colonies the royal standard of England. 
When that flag came down there was an honest difference of 


8House Journal, Thirty-seventh General Assembly, p. 1234, March 24, 1917. 
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opinion whether the sovereignty which it symbolized passed to the 
confederation of the thirteen colonies as a unit, or to the thirteen 
individual colonies. Through the era of the confederation, and 
through that of the constitution up to the close of the Civil war, 
this confusion remained. Out of the situation grew recognition of 
double sovereignty—that of the nation itself as a unit, and that 
of the individual states. 

Which of the two was the dominant sovereign remained a ques- 
tion on the part of many until it was answered at Appomattox. 
Today all doubt has vanished as to the superior powers of the gen- 
eral government and as to those of the individual states being in- 
ferior. The emblems of these sovereignties are respectively sym- 
bolized on the part of the United States of America by the Stars 
and Stripes, and on the part of the individual states by such state 
flags as they have adopted. : 

During the era preceding the Civil war, states which held for 
federal supremacy were slow to adopt state flags. The mind of 
the patriot instinctively resents the appearance of colors or symbols 
of sovereignty displayed so as to divide the attention and, by in- 
ference, the devotion, of the beholder. In the acrimony of the 
Civil war the appearance of state flags displayed in inferior rela- 
tion to that of the Stars and Stripes was bitterly resented. Even 
today, it is bad form for the colors of a state to be. officially dis- 
played except in association with, and in inferior relation to the 
Stars and Stripes. é 

However, none who are now concerned with the functions of the 
government of the nation or of the states mistake the meaning 
of the respective symbols of sovereignty. In many instances, and 
particularly in the pursuit of modern military science with the 
separate states, and of state with state, colors designating federal 
from state units or organizations, and those of state from state, 
are indispensible, whereas in the interchange of polite formalities 
the appropriate emblems and devices are of great benefit. 

It appears, therefore, that there is a positive, tangible require- 
ment of an official Iowa state flag; that such a symbol of the 
sovereignty of Iowa should be brought into existence by the adop- 


tion of suitable laws, and the creation of rules and regulations — 


that would establish and require the use of a state flag in connec- 
tion with the Stars and Stripes; that the device and symbolism 
of a state flag should be drawn from the sources of pure history 
and art, and should harmonize in all essentials of meaning, form, 
color and use with the symbolism, use and beauty of the Stars and 
Stripes. 


To which end your commission, unprepared in talent and train- 
ing, respectfully recommend the creation of a new commission to 
be composed of a member renowned for his attainment in history, 
a second for this attainment in law, a third for his attainment in 
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art, and two others for distinguished service all in Iowa, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state. The sole duty of this com- 
mission should be to study, report and recommend to the general 
assembly a design, statute, rules and regulations for an official 
Iowa state flag. 

The commission was authorized to continue its search 
for a state flag. Wm. L. Harding had become governor 
and took an active interest. Iowa men were getting ready 
for action. The war was coming closer and military mat- 
ters were of increasing interest. The state had not adopt- 
ed a state flag; but this did not daunt the women of the 
D. A. R. and they went right ahead with their plans. A 
design was adopted by their flag committee, and funds 
were secured by popular subscription for the making of 
samples. A design was approved substantially like that 
which finally was given legal recognition. 

One of these banners was made for the first Iowa regi- 
ment to go overseas. Somewhere in France, in an old 
chateau, the first of the banners was presented to the 
168th Iowa regiment, which was a part of the Rainbow 
division, on New Years day, 1918, and was received by 
Col. E. R. Bennett, who commanded that regiment in the 
march toward Berlin. 

Later that year the D. A. R. at a state meeting, formally 
adopted the design, and directed the flag committee to 
urge upon the state flag commission its acceptance. 

When the Iowa soldiers returned from France they 
were greeted and welcomed in the grand parade up 
Broadway by hundreds of little flags that were distinc- 
tively the banners of Iowa. A flag maker obtained a con- 
cession for making these banners and the profits of many 
sales went to good purposes. The Sons of the American 
Revolution and other patriotic organizations joined in 

this helpful work. 

The flag committee and the flag commission got to- 
gether and reached an agreement as to the design; and 
in accordance therewith a bill was introduced in the 
Thirty-eighth General Assembly and strongly urged in 
the Senate.t The Iowa soldiers were coming back from 
France. Some of them had resented the idea of a state 
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flag. When the bill came up for passage, a state senator 
read a letter from his son, written from a camp in France, 
saying: 

“T hold that one flag is enough for American soldiers, 
and that the Stars and Stripes is sufficient for all pur- 
poses.” 

That sentiment prevailed; the bill was defeated and the 
matter was abandoned. But the women of the D. A. R., 
seconded by a goodly group of others, persisted and car- 
ried on a campaign to educate Iowa people to the real 
purpose of the Iowa banner and to an understanding that 
it was not in any sense to supersede the national emblem. 


When the bill was proposed in the Thirty-ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly, it was found that a different attitude had 
developed. The banner unofficially had been displayed 
on many occasions. It was generally admired and ap- 
proved. The bill was passed and on March 29, 1921, Gov. 
N. E. Kendall signed the act and it went into the Code of 
Iowa.> 

Mrs. Dixie Gebhardt, of Knoxville, while she was re- 
gent of the state D. A. R., published her idea of the mean- 
ing of the banner: 


Iowa wants a state banner. Iowa needs a banner symbolic of 
our commonweath, and which reflects the teachings of the Stars 
and Stripes. lIowa’s banner should embrace the history of its 
domain from its occupation by the Indians, discovery by the French, 
its purchase from Napoleon by Jefferson, up to its admission into 
the galaxy of states, down to the present time, all represented in 
a design so simple the school child can recognize its symbolism, and 
the “spirits of those passed beyond” would know it meant Iowa. 

With these thoughts in mind, is chosen the white unwritten page 
of history. It suggests Iowa in its virgin beauty of unbroken wilder- 
ness, riotous flowers, unfettered nature, the original American un- 
molested enjoying its beauty—who, expressing his love for the 
rolling, rich prairies, christened it Iowa, meaning “beautiful land.” 
Upon the center of this fair page in the brilliant crimson color so 


admired by the American Indian, we paint the letters which spell 
Towa. 


*Bill by Sen. Joseph R. Frailey, of Lee county; lost in Senate, 14 to 80, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1919, Senate Journal Thirty-eighth General Assembly, p. 569. 


5Biil in Senate, by Sen. Charles Olson, of Boone county, passed 42 to 8, Senate 
Journal, p. 1142; in House by Repr. W. S. Criswell, of Boone county, passed 98 


to 4, House Journal, p. 878; approved by Gov. N. E. Kendall, March 29, 1921. 
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In 1673 this Iowa was discovered by the French traders and be- 
came French territory. When in 1803 it was purchased by the 
United States, the flag of France was the tri-color banner—our 
own national colors reversed. France had painted these colors upon 
Iowa’s page of history, and they are so arranged in the design of 
Iowa’s proposed banner, since the French flag was the first banner 
to float over the “beautiful land.” 

We next study the great seal of Iowa for inspiration in working 
out a design for the emblem, and select therefrom the soaring 
eagle, our national bird, bearing in its beak flying streamers on 
which in letters of white is painted Iowa’s state motto, “Our lib- 
erties we prize and our rights we will maintain.” This is placed 
upon the white portion of the field of the proposed Iowa banner. 

Does this finished design reflect Iowa’s history—of the past, of 
the present? Does this proposed little banner suggest Iowa’s 
story? Does it tell it simply, does it make it more clear, more dear? 
Is the proposed Iowa design too small an arc of the circle of events 
as pictured in Iowa’s history? Can the morrow add to its glory 
more than living up to its wondrous past? 


Long ago the scruples that had delayed adoption of a 
state banner were pushed into the background. The state 
not only legalized the banner and its design, but caused 
to be made and displayed many of them; and everyone 
soon came to agreement that the banner is not only ap- 
propriate and attractive but has a real place in all public 
affairs. 

The motto on the Iowa banner is that which appears on 
the state seal which was adopted by the First General 
Assembly. 


THE IOWA SUPREME COURT 


The portraits and biographical sketches of twenty- 
four additional former justices of the Iowa Supreme 
Court appearing in this number of THE ANNALS OF IOWA 
comprise most of those serving on the bench who were 
better known to recent generations of Iowa people. Also, 
among those likewise of more recent service, presented in 
the October 1944 issue, were Justices Deemer, Ladd, 
Waterman, Sherwin and McClain, all of the latter hav- 
ing ascended to the supreme bench near the end of the 
century, while those appearing herein assumed the high 
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judicial positions during the thirty years subsequent to 
1902. There remain fifteen more portraits and sketches 
to be presented in the April 1945 number, completing the 
seventy-one in total who have served as territorial and 
supreme justices. : 

The political changes occuring in Iowa in the thirties 
served to retire all Republican officials, as their terms 
expired, regardless of the length of their service. Then, 
as the ascendency of the Democrats receded, they likewise 
failed of re-election. These political reversals, and the 
consequent short tenure in office of many of the later 
justices, increased the total number of those serving upon 
the Iowa supreme bench, besides summarily ending the 
official service of some who by reason of their superior 
talents might have continued longer as justices, possibly 
even rivaling in length of official tenure several who ap- 
proached a quarter of a century upon the bench. 

While the biographical sketches accompanying the por- 
traits have been necessarily brief they constitute valuable 
historical data, and are an authoritative addition to the 
wealth of important material appearing from year to 
year in the pages of THE ANNALS. 


MIRAGES IN WAR 


Men traversing a desert often have visions of lakes and 
trees. Whether the vision is of objects which do not 
exist anywhere or whether the extraordinary refraction 
of light through the hot desert air makes far-distant 
objects seem near, the scene gives every promise of hope 
and fulfillment. 

Men and nations undergoing the strain of war often 
see visions of the future as delusive as mirages in the 
desert. Contemporary records of all great modern wars 
show that men in the midst of them have visions of a 
world transformed by victory. Leaders who hold these 
visions before their countrymen are afterwards de- 
nounced as using false hopes to spur their followers to 
greater efforts. For the most part, however, both leaders 
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and followers are deceived by their own visions of a hap- 
py ending seen through the heat, passion, and suffering 
of war. Whatever cause leads a country into war, the 
tension engendered by the war itself creates a mirage, 
a delusive promise of the realization of Utopias which at 
best are indefinitely remote from human experience. 


There are often, it is true, beneficent by-products and 
indirect consequences of war. Either the victorious or 
defeated side, sometimes both of them, can make adjust- 
ments and establish reforms after the war, which were 
not their direct object at their entrance into the war, nor 
even contemplated earlier. Such gains, however, are pos- 
sible only when based on actualities and when they are - 
in line with the spirit of the times. 


Wars never perfect human nature. They only exag- 
gerate extremes of virtue and viciousness. They speed 
up forces and changes which are already on their way to 
consummation. The weak and dying are killed; oncom- 
ing forces become relatively stronger—they are given an 
open road. Evolution becomes revolution. 

Modern world wars may be grouped severally as in the 
periods of the Reformation, of Louis XIV, of the Seven 
Years War, of the French Revolution and Napoleon, and 
of the Twentieth Century. What have they killed? Fore- 
most of all, they have killed the idea and the institutions 
of divine right of government—the divine right of kings 
and priests, government of any kind based solely on the 
sanctification of tradition. The Holy Roman Empire 
passed away during the early world wars. The period of 
the French Revolution displaced most of royalty in the 
New World and gave European royalty severe jolts. The 
Last World War overthrew hereditary rule in most of 
Europe. The present World War already has made two 
of the remaining kings in Europe dependent on the suf- 
ferance of their allies. In the western world, hereditary 
royalty, and all traditional governments now remain 
only as symbols, as subject to popular control as any other 
form of government. 

In the Far East, Japan alone retains the medieval or 
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premedieval government of a “Son of Heaven.” Japan’s 
progress toward world domination is based upon this 
“divine right.” If the United Nations pursue a realistic 
policy, they will make the destruction of this Japanese 
government their objective along with the freeing of the 
countries it has conquered. 

The Nazi and Fascist regimes in Europe, also, which 
on the overthrow of traditional governments, converted 
their people from civilized nations into menaces to the 
other countries of the Western World, will be exterminat- 
ed if the latter have learned anything from their experi- 
ence. Modern wars have destroyed governments and 
greatly changed the relative status of nations; they have 
not destroyed peoples. Neither the German nor the Jap- 
anese people can be destroyed as a people. The finger of 
history points not in that direction but to changes of gov- 
ernment, and that only in keeping with the trend of the 
times. 

Whatever reorganization of the world and whatever 
rearrangement of the world’s economy is undertaken 
during and after the war must be undertaken with a 
consciousness that it will not be a new creation free from 
all the evils of the past. It is natural that men should de- 
ceive themselves by thinking that when the horrors of 
war are over, there will be no suffering or evil. Actually 
the process will be that of a recovery from a devastating 
disease which leaves the patient in worse condition than 
he was before. The most evident result of any war, for 
whatever purpose fought, is the destruction of resources, 
of goods, and of life. The totality of destruction far ex- 
ceeds the gains made by one side or the other. In this 
sense, Benjamin Franklin was right when he said there 
never was a good war. 

It is doubtful if anyone can now tell what forces and 
movements are thrusting themselves forward—or what 
the real basis and controlling forms of popular govern- 
ment will be. Just in proportion as the leaders of the vic- 
torious nations build the new world according to the 
forces which will control the future, so will the work that 
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they do prove permanent. The path must be charted by 
statesmanship of the clearest insight and the wisest coun- 
sels. Vistas of Utopias, of wishful thinking, and of human 
perfection cannot be pursued without losing this path.— 
Indiana History Bulletin. 


The lowa Journal of Education, Dubuque, May 1854, 
contained the following notice: 

TEACHERS OF IOWA! The time has come when a State 
Teachers’ Association should be organized, in order to 
advance the educational interests of Iowa. We, therefore, 
call upon the Teachers throughout the length and breadth 
of this State, to assemble for this purpose, at the Court 
House in Muscatine, on Wednesday the 10th of May next, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Signed by— 

Burlington—Rey. G. W. Gunnison, principal and professor of 
Ancient Languages, Burlington university; John H. Raugh, M. D., 
lecturer on the natural sciences, Burlington university. 

Cedar Rapids—David Blakely, principal of Cedar Rapids Col- 
legiate school. 

Davenport—Rey. D. Lane, principal of preparatory and English 
department, Iowa college; D. S. Sheldon, A. M., professor of Chem- 
istry and Natural Sciences, Iowa college; Rev. E. Ripley, profes- 
sor of Ancient Languages, Iowa college. 

Dubuque—Rev. Samuel Newbury; N. V. Bennett, teacher of a 
select school; R. R. & W. I. Gilbert, editors of the Jowa Journal of 
Education. 

Denmark—Rev. H. K. Edson, principal of Denmark academy. 

Fort Madison—Robert A. Russell, principal of Fort Madison high 
school. 

Keokuk—Rev. H. Williams, principal of Keokuk academy. 

Muscatine—D. Franklin Wells, principal of public school No. 1; 
G. B. Denison, principal of the public school No. 2; J. D. Bills, 
teacher of a select school. 

Mount Pleasant—Samuel L. Howe, teacher of high school. 

Oskaloosa—Prof. Geo. W. Drake, principal of Normal school. 


At the meeting called a constitution was adopted; John 
N. Parvin, mayor of Muscatine, presided; D. F. Wells 
was secretary; an executive committee was appointed, 
and adjournment taken to meet in Iowa City Dec. 27, 


1854. 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


James A. REED, attorney and United States senator, died at 
Alpena, Michigan, September 8, 1944; born near Mansfield, Ohio, 
on November 9, 1861, the son of John A. and Nancy Reed; re- 
moved with his parents to Linn county, Iowa in 1864, and his 
father died in 1870. The family resided upon a farm which is 
now the West Side of Cedar Rapids and “Jim,” as he was always 
called, received his schooling in the Cedar Rapids grades, the high 
school and Coe college; studied law in the offices of Hubbard, 
Clark & Dawley, and at 24 was admitted to the bar, was active as 
a Democrat in a Republican stronghold; removed to Kansas City 
in 1887, also becoming very active there in city and state politics; 
elected prosecuting attorney of Jackson county, in eighteen months, 
handled 168 cases winning 166 of them, and one of the two cases 
which he lost was the trial of Jesse James, jr., for train robbery. 
He became mayor of Kansas City from 1900 to 1904, and was a 
delegate to the Democratic national convention in 1908; was nom- 
inated and elected as United States senator from Missouri in 1911 
and served 18 years, enjoying a notable career, filled with con- 
troversial activities, developing many pet aversions, including 
Woodrow Wilson, the League of Nations, Herbert Hoover, prohi- 
bition and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Senator Reed was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the presidency at Houston in 1928. He married 
Laura M. Olmstead of Cedar Rapids in August 1887, and she died 
in 1892. Fourteen months later, on December 13, 1898, he mar- 
ried Mrs. Nell Donnelly, a millionaire garment manufacturer at 
Kansas City, who had been kidnapped in December 1931, but was 
returned unharmed, Reed playing a prominent part in the convic- 
tion of her abductors. He was a brother of the late John Reed, of 
Cedar Rapids, long a head of the traction and electric power in- 
terests of that city. 


SMITH WILDMAN BROOKHART, soldier, lawyer, U.S. senator, died 
at Whipple, Arizona, November 16, 1944; born in Scotland county, 
Missouri, February 2, 1869; removed in early life to Jefferson 
county, Iowa, and in 1882 to Van Buren county, Iowa; educated 
in the public schools and graduated from Bloomfield high school 
and the Southern Iowa normal; taught country school, later be- 
coming principal of the Bloomfield high school; read law while 
teaching; was admitted to the bar in 1892 and located at Washing- 
ton, Iowa, where he entered the practice of law; married to Jennie 
Hearne, who died December 30, 1943, they having a family of four 
boys and two girls; entered official service as county attorney of 
Washington county, being elected in 1894, again in 1896 and 1898; 
resigned in 1898 and volunteered in Spanish-American war; was a 
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member of the Iowa National Guard and became expert trainer of 
rifle marksmen, commanding champion teams; served on Governor 
Cummins staff and with the Iowa guard troops on the Mexican 
border; volunteered in World war I in 1917, serving until after 
close of the war, then becoming chief rifle instructor at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, and Camp Benning, Georgia; long a supporter of 
Albert B. Cummins as governor and senator, he entered the state 
primary in 1920 as a candidate for senator but was defeated by 
Cummins; was elected as U. S. senator to succeed Senator William 
S. Kenyon on November 7, 1922; re-elected in 1924 and the senate 
unseated him in contest with Daniel F. Steck; renominated over 
Senator Cummins in 1926 and re-elected. From 1933 to 1935 he 
was a special advisor on foreign trade to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, later opening a law office in Washington, 
D. C. and remained there until 1943. 


GILES C. MOOREHEAD, native pioneer physician, died at Ida Grove, 
Iowa, November 7, 1944, the first white boy born in Ida county, 
born November 2, 1856, the son of John H. and Martha Moorehead, 
natives of Janesville, Ohio, who were among the first settlers of 
Ida county, arriving June 16, 1856 with two wagons drawn each by 
two yoke of oxen and a three-seated carriage drawn by horses. 
That summer a log cabin was erected and the next year they con- 
structed a dam, built a mill and cut the lumber for their later 
home built in 1858. Dr. Moorehead grew to young manhood on 
the old home place; received his first schooling in a school main- 
tained in the home and in the first school house built in the county, 
later going to Onawa, attended school there and at Sioux City; 


~ attended an academy in Iowa City and entered the State University, 


graduating from the medical school in 1879; entered medical prac- 
tice at Ida Grove and occupied the same office for sixty years; 
was active in county and state medical societies and Masonic 
circles; married Anna Chapman of Keokuk, Iowa, June 24, 1886; 
maintained the state traveling library in his office, which later be- 
came the local public library; devoted many years writings to Ida 
county history and in 1928 published a volume entitled Historical 
Collections of Ida county; in later years took post graduate work 
in Chicago and at Harvard; was recognized as a diagnotician and 
reported the second case of trichinosis known in Iowa. Besides his 
widow a daughter, a son and a grandson survive him. 


Atva BusH Lovesoy, educator, lawyer and jurist, died at Water- 
loo, Iowa, August 24, 1944; born Sept. 1, 1867, at Rock Creek, 
Mitchell county, Iowa, the son of George Brooks Lovejoy and Mary 
J. (Skinner) Lovejoy; attended Cedar Valley seminary at Osage, 
Iowa State college at Ames, and was a graduate of the University 
of Iowa law college; married on January 8, 1895 to Carrie L. Cot- 
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trel at Woodard, Iowa; opened a law office at Osage, Iowa, upon 
his graduation in 1894, remaining there as a partner Obits ees 
Sweeney eight years; served as Mitchell county attorney for six 
years and later became assistant county attorney of Black Hawk 
county, where he was a law partner of Sherman T. Mears for 
twenty-two years, after which they joined in a law partnership 
with Walter P. Jensen, now deceased, and John W. Gwynne, now 
United States Representative from the Third Iowa district. This 
association continued until 1930 when Judge Lovejoy was appointed 
to the district bench, that year elected for his first term, and has 
since served continuously. 

Before starting upon his law career he was an educator, farmer 
and administrator, teaching in Mitchell county from 1886 to 1888, 
and in 1891 and 1892 was school principal at Woodward and Key- 
stone, lowa. He was a member of the First Presbyterian church 
at Waterloo, also of the Order of United Workmen, and for ten 
years legal adviser on the Young Women’s Christian association 
in Waterloo. Two adopted daughters and the widow survive. 


CLARENCE NICHOLS, lawyer and jurist, died in his summer cabin 
near Backus, Minn., where he had gone for a vacation, August 21, 
1944; born in Vinton, Iowa, July 16, 1870, son of John D. and Sarah 
Stevens Nichols. The judge’s father also was an attorney, begin- 
ning the practice of law in Vinton in 1872, and the family records 
disclose that both grandfathers were Canadian preachers—one 
Hugh Nichols, a Baptist pastor, and the other, Clarence Stevens, 
a Methodist minister. 

Judge Nichols was graduated from the Vinton high school, then 
attended Tilford academy in Vinton; graduated from the law 
school in the University of Iowa and began the practice of law in 
Vinton in 1892, shortly thereafter becoming city attorney of Vinton, 
a post he held for fourteen years, resigning in 1905 to become 
county attorney of Benton county, and served for two terms. In 
1910 he was elected judge of the Seventeenth Judicial District of 
Iowa, resigning in 1914 to re-enter the practice of law in Vinton. 
In 1926 he was again elected as district judge without opposition, 
serving until 1933 when he again resigned upon the death of his 
son, J. D. Nichols, and returned to private law practice, in which 
he continued until his death. He was married April 19, 1894 to 
“Alice Meakins, who with a daughter, Mrs. James H. Milroy, sur- 
vives. He was a life long republican and a member of various 
fraternal organizations and bar associations. 


FREDERICK O. ELLISON, jurist and legislator, died at his home in 
Anamosa, Iowa, Sanueday. October 5, 1944; born in New York 
City, July 4, 1853; came to Iowa with his pironts in 1870; married 
in 1875 to Anna ‘Bide McCutcheon of Indianola, Iowa, ‘wie died 
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December 8, 1927, and again married to Vorinda Abbott of London, 
Canada in 1930, who survives him; studied at Simpson college, 
read law in the office of Hunter and Williamson, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1874; began practice in Clinton, Iowa, and a year later 
moved to Wyoming, Iowa, and in 1889 moved to Anamosa, Iowa, 
where he resided until his death; served as councilman and mayor 
of Anamosa and Jones county attorney from 1887 until 1893, state 
representative from 1894 to 1896 and state senator from the Jones- 
Cedar county district from 1896 to 1900; served thirty-two years 
upon the district court bench from 1906 to 1938; was a past grand 
commander of the Knights Templar of Iowa and the local Masonic 
lodge, a member of the Odd Fellows and the Modern Woodmen, 
and an Jowa presidential elector. 


GEORGE E. DELAVAN, publisher and state official, died in Los 
Angeles, California, September 15, 1944; born at Wilson, N. Y. 
February 15, 1851, a son of the late Rev. and Mrs. George Edwin 
Delavan; came to Iowa with the family locating first at Maquoketa 
and later at Wyoming, Iowa, where his father was minister of the 
Presbyterian church; acquired the printer’s art as an employee in 
the office of the Anamosa Eureka, afterwards becoming editor and 
publisher of the Butler County Press at Greene, Iowa, and still 
later was the publisher of the Estherville Vindicator; on March 
15, 1894 became State Fish Commissioner by appointment of Gov. 
Frank D. Jackson and served until 1901; married to Sarah Helena 
Inger at Strawberry Point, Iowa, September 21, 1876, and they 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding aniversary in 1926 and the six- 
tieth in 1936; removed to Los Angeles in 1904 and since has en= 
gaged in the real estate business. Mr. Delavan is survived by his 
wife, a son, George Edwin, an attorney of Los Angeles, two grand 
daughters and several nephews and nieces. 


JOSEPH R. FRAILEY, lawyer and legislator, died at his home in 
Fort Madison, Iowa, October 5, 1944; born at Fort Madison March 
2, 1876; graduated from the Fort Madison high school in 1893; 
received his bachelor’s degree at the State University of Iowa in 
1898 and his doctor of laws degree in 1900, and practiced law in 
Fort Madison until taken ill a year before his death; married to 
Genevieve Albright, who survives him, on October 20, 1905; served 
as second lieutenant, Company F, Fiftieth Iowa Infantry, U. S. 
Volunteers, during the Spanish-American war and up to the time 
this regiment was mustered out of service; was city solicitor of 
Fort Madison from 1905 to date he was elected state senator from 
the First district, serving in the senate from 1914 until 1922 and 
from 1926 to 1934; was local attorney for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad from 1900 to 1905. Senator Frailey was a Re- 
publican, a member of the Lee county and state bar associations, 
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the Masons and Elks orders and had served as exalted ruler of 
the latter. 


Epwarp P. SCHOENTGEN, wholesale grocer, architect and public 
official, died in Council Bluffs, Iowa, October 17, 1944; born in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, August 16, 1873; educated in local schools 
and Milwaukee academy, and later the Manual Training school 
at St. Louis; received an S. B. degree in architecture in 1895 from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; studied abroad two 
years in Paris, France, at the Ecoledes Beaux arts as a pupil of 
Jean Louis Pascal, Member L’Institute, and a government archi- 
tect, also in the French provinces and in Italy. As an architect he 
established offices in 1899 in St. Louis, then at Council Bluffs, ten 
years later relinquished his profession to enter the wholesale gro- 
cery business; was married in 1901 to Mable Pratt of Des Moines, 
Iowa, daughter of M. M. Pratt; for twenty-four years served on 
the Iowa Board of education, and was active in local and state civic 
and patriotic enterprises; at one time served upon the Iowa capitol 
commission and has been energetic in war work organizations. 


Ruys T. Ruys, public official, having served as a state mine in- 
spector for thirty-eight years under twelve Iowa governors, died 
at the University Hospital at Iowa City, Iowa, September 7, 1944; 
born in Gwaun-Cae Gurwen, South Wales, and came to the United 
States at the age of eighteen; was the son of Thomas and Ann 
Rhys; completed his schooling in Ohio; was married December 24, 
1898 to Ann Liewelyn at Oskaloosa, Iowa; resided at Ottumwa and 
was first appointed to the mine inspection post by Governor Albert 
B. Cummins on November 20, 1903; a charter member of the Mine 
Inspectors Institute of the United States and a life member of the 
organization. At the time of his retirement as district mine in- 
spector of Iowa on June 30, 1943, Mr. Rhys was dean of all state 
employees, and had witnessed first hand the far-reaching progress 
in coal mine safety in this country. 

W. L. EICHENDORF, lawyer and jurist, died at his home in Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, October 13, 1944; born in 1889 in McGregor; grad- 
uated from the McGregor ‘high school and received a degree in law 
at the University of Iowa in 1912; started law practice at Mc- 
Gregor, taking over the office and law library of Congressman 
Thomas Updegraff; served in the World war, returning to his law 
practice; became judge of the Thirteenth district in 1926 and had 
served on the bench continuously since. Judge Eichendorf is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter, Betty J eane; a brother, Harvey Hich- 
endorf of McGregor; a sister, Mrs. Lillian Reynolds of Rockwell 
City, and an uncle, August Kranert, of McGregor. 


